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Second Thoughts After the Election 


By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, President, Yale University 


At the Annual Banquet of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
New York City, November 19, 1936 . 


[ Condensation ] 


OUBTLESS the favorite indoor sport since Novem- 
ber 3d has been the diagnosis of the meaning of the 
election. Whatever causes may have contributed to 

the results, there seem to me to be some highly significant 
things which were clearly left unsettled and of three of these I 
would, with your indulgence, say a few words. 

Let me first raise certain questions about private philan- 
thropy. The social and political trends of the times are deeply 
affecting organizations like the community chests, the hos- 
pitals, orphan homes, and welfare agencies of every kind, and, 
while the election itself reflected these trends, it did nothing 
to clarify the issues I have in mind. Indeed, I have a strong 
impression personally that in the near future we shall have to 
re-think and re-plan the whole program of modern philan- 
thropy. A few words will explain what I mean. 

With the entering of government on a large scale into 
the process of relief, a new situation has developed which 
requires the most serious and thoughtful study. In what I 
am about to say, let me not be understood as being merely 
critical of what has been done. In such a crisis as that from 
which the country is now apparently emerging, it was inevit- 
able that government should step in. No other agency could 
have mobilized the forces necessary to cope with the situation 
and the fact that unhappy blunders may have been made, 
and that immense funds may have been wasted and misused, 
does not lessen the truth of that statement. Nevertheless the 
situation has created deeply perplexing problems for our char- 
itable organizations. 


There has been first, the instant necessity of coming to 
some understanding regarding the division of labor and re- 
sponsibility as between the government on the one hand and 
the private agencies on the other. Broadly speaking, this 
division has been so worked out that government has taken 
over the main burden of outright relief necessitated by the 
industrial and economic collapse, while the private agencies 
have carried on in all the other fields. There have always 
been some services like that of certain hospitals to which 
cities or states properly contributed, as the beneficiaries were 
in part public charges, and the Red Cross, of course, has 
come into the relief picture where great disasters like the 
floods have had to be dealt with. But, in general, the line 
of demarcation has been that which I have indicated. No one 
can with confidence predict how soon all large-scale need 
for relief may cease, but I recall no competent expression 
of belief that such a result can be speedily anticipated, whereas 
there are not a few, whose opinions properly carry weight, 
who seem to expect a long-enduring dislocation of labor 
demands such as to compel relatively permanent programs 
of public work and probably a large amount of direct govern- 
ment aid. 

Several consequences flow from this situation, which 
justly occasions concern for private charitable endeavor. For 
example, if economic relief itself can be adequately cared for 
by government through taxation, it is a very easy step to urge 
that all significant community needs should be similarly met. 
Why ask us as individuals to help support hospitals and dis- 
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pensaries, and homes for children and old people, and welfare 
agencies of any kind, if government can properly care for 
all these things? 

Again the disposition of the citizen to look to the state, 
or the city, or the federal government to take over these 
philanthropic tasks is apt to be demoralizing to a sense of 
personal responsibility. Yet no one who has ever had direct 
contact with welfare work in any of its phases but knows 
the tremendous difference it makes to have a service ren- 
dered by a friendly neighbor, honestly interested in helping 
a victim of misfortune over a bad bit of road, as compared 
with having a paid employee of the government undertaking 
to do the same thing. One of the rarest qualities in all human 
relationship is the personal touch which the private agency 
can offer and which the government clerk simply cannot 
and does not give. To rob our communities of the element 
of voluntary giving on the part of the intelligent, generous, 
and socially minded is to destroy one of the most precious of 
human values and to substitute cold, mechanical procedures 
for the warm-hearted outpouring of humane impulse. It may 
be that in that direction lies the easiest way, possibly the 
sanest way, but we ought not to let ourselves drift into it 
without full recognition of what we are doing and of the 
inevitable human cost. 

The obvious and instant practical answer to all this is 
that, whatever may ultimately be done on these lines of gov- 
ernment care of all welfare work, any such solution is at 
present far away. If we do not as private citizens, sensitive 
to the need of our neighbors and fully aware of our own 
selfish interest in a vigorous healthy community, support the 
agencies that promote all the things which go to the making 
of such a community, we shall quickly have suffering and 
misery and disease and crime in increased measure and to 
allow this to occur will adversely affect the safety and 
happiness of every home and the contents of every pocket- 
book. 

A further important aspect of the matter is this, that 
government can do any or all of these things of which we 
have been speaking only by widespread extension of the pro- 
gram of taxation, both direct and indirect. No matter how 
skilfully tax procedure is drafted, with a view of involving 
only the well-to-do, the ultimate effect is always to make 
life more costly for all, and in this country at least we have 
certainly not even begun to approach conditions where one 
could look with anything but deepest misgiving upon the 
attempt of government to take over the protective and char- 
acter-forming agencies of philanthropy. We have at least a 
generation to go before we can develop a personnel or a 
tradition of intelligent and disinterested public service fit to 
be entrusted with so sacred a duty. 

Moreover, the increased taxation to which we have al- 
ready been subjected has produced shattering effects upon 
not a few of our important philanthropies in that it has seri- 
ously reduced the resources of many of the most generous 
givers and it has furnished the excuse to the less generous, 
even though relatively prosperous, to curtail even such 
amounts as they had previously contributed. It may be argued 
that with the seemingly rapid increase in business prosperity, 
these losses will be quickly offset and the philanthropies will 
again come into their own. Up to date, however, this has 
not been the experience of those with which I am personally 


in contact. Whether the encroachment which our present 
forms of taxation make upon income, no matter what its 
magnitude, is the explanation, or whether persons in posses- 
sion of relatively large incomes are fearful of additional 
attacks on their means, the fact remains that it is extremely 
difficult to finance many of the most important of our philan- 
thropies upon which at present the welfare of our people so 
gravely depend. 

Like the enduring problems of philosophy which have 
no permanent solution, but are of necessity posed afresh for 
each generation in terms of its own deeper and more inclu- 
sive insights, the persistent problems of human relations can 
be solved only by adjustments which are valid for limited 
periods of time and for particular cultural conditions. This 
fact does not, however, render their solution less imperative. 
Such continuing adjustments are essential to any coherent 
evolution of society and this is especially true in the field of 
international relations, upon which rest ultimately the issues 
of war and peace. Here the election left many fundamental 
questions quite untouched, and to their existence I next invite 
your attention. It did, to be sure, offer some assurance that 
the irritation occasioned to neighboring nations by impassable 
tariff barriers would be in a measure alleviated and that 
friendly foreign trade would be in some degree restored to 
its earlier levels. Unfortunately our national attitudes con- 
stitute but a small fraction of the general world conditions. 

An unbridled and truculent nationalism, such as we have 
lately seen running amuck in various parts of the world, 
selfishly claiming everything for itself, spotless virtue along 
with the rest, conceding neither moral decency nor economic 
honesty to any other nation—such paranoiac nationalism, of 
which we have had more than a few faint echoes on this side 
of the water, if allowed its head, will ultimately reduce civ- 
ilization to a mere shambles, from which nothing but obscene 
horror can emerge. Yet collective security is something of 
which officially we will hear nothing, an objective toward 
which we will contribute nothing, save weak and grudging 
lip service, and not much of that beyond a few innocuous 
platitudes. Nominally we desire peace, but we are not willing 
to pay much for it except in terms of battleships and army 
corps, which have by the way, no more than our favorite 
doctrine of isolationist nationalism, prevented our participat- 
ing in five wars in our century and a half of national existence, 
and in two cases at least with utterly demoralizing conse- 
quences for our subsequent economic life. 

Literally any morning one may waken to find the world 
again in flames, with the red hand of war spread over the 
face of civilization. In Europe the tinder is already smoul- 
dering near the powder magazines and the slightest impru- 
dence of some irresponsible hot-head may precipitate an ex- 
plosion which will turn to ashes the most sacred of the works 
of man. Once the spark is kindled, nothing but complete 
destruction and exhaustion is likely to check the ravages of 
the ensuing holocaust. Pacifists, conscientious objectors, and 
all the well-intentioned of their ilk—to say nothing of peace 
pacts and treaties—may well be swept away like chaff before 
the storm, for war seems the most terrible and incurable of 
all insanities. Not without reason has it been termed collec- 
tive suicide. The demoniac fierceness of the civil war in 
Spain suggests how easily long-established civilization slips 
back into barbarism. 
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All these circumstances point to the significant truth, 
that in our day and generation the frontiers of ethics and 
religion are to be found not so much in the life and conduct 
of the individual man as in the deportment of nations and in 
the activities of political, social, and economic groups. This 
is the area where gusts of uncontrollable passion sweep over 
a people, and, in the face of every dictate of intelligence, 
plunge a nation into the maelstrom of war, or into other 
hardly less calamitous courses. It is the happy hunting 
ground of the demagogue, whose power for evil the radio has 
multiplied a thousand-fold. Far more than merely economic 
or political issues are at stake. The spiritual progress of man- 
kind is also gravely imperiled. Let no one forget that the 
dark ages followed centuries of high culture. What has hap- 
pened once may assuredly happen again. 

Issues of this kind were not overtly before us in the 
election, but they are latent in the world atmosphere which 
we must breathe and we may at any time be compelled to 
deal with them as grim realities. 

| raise finally the question whether, at our stage of 
development, democracy as we have conceived it is an inade- 
quate form of government. And let us not be unduly hypno- 
tized by the word itself. In his great work on Modern 
Democracy, Lord Bryce said: “The term ‘democracy’ has in 
recent years been loosely used to denote sometimes a state 
of society, sometimes a state of mind, sometimes a quality in 
manners. ... But democracy really means nothing more nor 
less than the rule of the whole people expressing their sov- 
ereign will by their votes.” 

In our racial line of descent, we are derived from stock 
which has been peculiarly jealous of personal liberty, but 
which has nevertheless managed to work out a type of social 
control which we term democratic, although in form it is a 
constitutional republic, with the tradition of private property 
deeply imbedded in its social structure. Though founded 
upon the doctrinaire premise that all men are born free and 
equal and upon the principle that government derives its just 
authority and power from the consent of the governed, our 
nation countenanced and for nearly a century protected 
slavery, and it has managed to rationalize a number of ven- 
tures of territorial conquest. lt governs even today in terri- 
tories where it entered by force and quite without the con- 
sent of the inhabitants. Yet, despite these anomalies in its 
practice, when compared with its announced doctrines, it has 
managed to safeguard many of the most precious heritages 
of the race, including religious liberty and an extraordinary 
measure of personal freedom, and it has given happiness and 
peace to its people in a degree hardly ever equalled elsewhere 
in human history and certainly never on so gigantic a scale. 
Recognizing frankly its limitations and defects, the threat of 
any essential change in the principles embodied in it would 
properly become a source of the most justifiable solicitude. 

What we now face, in no small measure as a result of 
the perplexities introduced into our national life by our de- 
velopment of big-scale capitalistic industry, with all its 
repercussions on commerce and agriculture, the whole situa- 
tion profoundly aggravated by the world-wide aftermath of 
the Great War, is the problem whether we must resign our- 
selves to a far completer socialization of our resources and 
methods than heretofore, a larger surrender of that individual 
privilege which we have been accustomed to regard as our 


intrinsic right as citizens. By slow development in the last 
half-century, we have become reconciled to drawing a line 
between such business enterprises as were clearly infected 
with a public interest, like railroads and public utilities, and 
such as apparently were not. In the former we have come 
to accept government supervision and control as essentially 
necessary and not too objectionable, although from time to 
time particular measures taken may be extremely exasperating 
and damaging to the victims. In the last few years, for rea- 
sons which have seemed to those in power wise and indeed 
inevitable, government has steadily sought to extend the area 
thus contained within its jurisdiction, and unless public opin- 
ion be clearly registered as opposed to further similar en- 
croachment,—and the recent election certainly disclosed no 
dominant opposition—it may confidently be expected to 
spread until in effect, whatever the name, we shall have 
something definitely beginning to resemble a collectivist state. 
N: -dless to say, such a result would be to many thoughtful 
folk a calamity of the first order, but there are powerful 
influences in our political life apparently committed to 
achieving just such a condition. 

Equally unwholesome and even dangerous would be a 
return to the unmitigated frontier individualism of an earlier 
generation, with each man claiming to be a law unto him- 
self, free to pursue any course which seemed to him good, 
regardless of the number of his fellows whom he ruined. No 
small portion of our present plight is attributable to the 
rather stupid failure on the part of not a few of those pos- 
sessing political and economic power to realize how anachro- 
nistic this attitude has long been. Nor could we look with 
anything but anxious dismay upon a restoration of the essen- 
tially monopolistic privileges which many great financial in- 
terests had acquired under our earlier political and social 
development. An extreme reactionary policy of that kind 
might be as disastrous for our deepest national welfare as the 
establishment of a dictatorial state, for it would inflame 
ancient grievances and might well provoke revolutionary vio- 
lence directed against insufferable injustice. The election, be 
it said, makes the coming to power of such reactionism an 
extremely remote possibility. 

The most critical question then with which contem- 
porary conditions present us is this: Is it impossible for men 
at our stage of cultural evolution to enjoy the kind of free- 
dom which our American democracy has sought to assure, 
because forsooth there is too little foresight and imagination 
and too great selfishness to render possible under such a 
regime a generous and humane administration of the great 
enterprises upon which society depends for food and raiment 
and shelter? Or putting it differently, one may ask: Why 
has this increasing invasion of old-fashioned personal liberty 
occurred? Is individual human intelligence incompetent to 
cope with issues of such complexity and magnitude as mod- 
ern industry, commerce, and agriculture present, or is it that 
when individuals—personal or corporate—are left to them- 
selves, they are too selfish, or too short-sighted, to deal justly 
with all the interests involved? If the answer is “Yes, they 
are incompetent, or hopelessly selfish, or both” then the only 
alternative would appear to be some kind of autocratic social 
control, disastrous as this is likely in many respects to prove. 
Stating the matter in a somewhat different form, it would 
appear to me that the gravest danger with which we are 
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confronted is the possible lack of sufficient moral insight to 
recognize that, if we wish to salvage the high and indubitable 
advantages of a free democracy, we must breed a sufficiently 
vivid form of intelligent social altruism voluntarily to forego 
some of the individual prerogatives which in a simpler day 
we could properly and successfully claim. Whether we have 
enjoyed more personal freedom than we were intellectually 
and morally ready to exercise is a fair question. Certainly 
we cannot under our democratic form of government expect 
to enjoy freedom of conscience and worship, freedom of 
thought and speech, freedom of press and radio, freedom of 
teaching and research, and all the other libertarian blessing 
we so deeply cherish, unless we are prepared to conduct our 
business and political enterprises of every kind, both large 
and small, in such a spirit that human health and happiness 
and self-respect are safeguarded, that unequivocal human 
opportunity is assured to every child, that the good things 


Looking 


of life are distributed with reasonable justice and with due 
regard to the social service actually rendered, and that need- 
less cruelty of every kind, whether physical or mental, be 
effectively prevented, and especially the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. If we cannot measurably achieve these 
things under our democracy, then I say again we may look 
for some form of dictatorial control arid with its coming the 
destruction of many of the highest spiritua! values in life. 
Being an incorrigible optimist, | have no personal doubt 
that we shall discover ways in which we may do full justice 
to the social and economic necessities of our people without 
wholly crushing that individual initiative and self-reliance 
upon which our achievement as a nation has been so largely 
founded. But the solution of the problem will require the 
best intelligence we can command, with the honest co-opera- 
tion of every class and group, and above all, patience and 


good will. 
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IN RESEARCH, SCIENCE, AND INDUSTRY 
By CHARLES F. KETTERING, Vice-President, General Motors Corporation 


At a luncheon in honor of Mr. Kettering on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his invention of the electric self-starter, 
New York City, November 10, 1936 


things which is much discussed and yet little under- 

stood, because after all, research is nothing but 
looking forward to see in which direction industry may or 
may not go. We must regard research entirely as an in- 
surance policy. 

The great difficulty which any research organization 
experiences in connection with a large industrial operation 
today is largely due to the thinking connected with the meth- 
ods of modern bookkeeping. You can’t run a modern industry 
today without having the most exacting type of cost account- 
ing, because today the margin of profit on any individual 
article is small. The profit becomes large only because of 
the enormous number of that article which is produced. So 
that exact accounting is absolutely essential if any organi- 
zation is to endure. The question of forecasts, the question 
of allocation of cost to individual things is a prime essential. 

But we have another equally important type of account- 
ing which I term the actuarial type. That is the one that is 
used by insurance companies, where they are not so specifi- 
cally interested in the individual thing as they are interested 
in a large number of statistical averages of what happens to 
that whole group. 

If you go to a life insurance company and apply for a 
policy, they will give you a medical examination, and you 
will finally be accepted, but nobody follows you around to 
see that you eat the proper things, that you take the proper 
amount of sleep, because they know that while you may abuse 
the factors which go for long life that some other fellow is 
doing something in the opposite direction. And so the grand 
average for the so-called mortality line remains constant. 

In doing research work, in which you are trying to ac- 
complish something that has never yet been done, there is 
no possible way to forecast how much it is going to cost 


RR ines wi like the Diesel engine, is one of those 


when it is going to be done, or how much it is going to be 
worth, if and when it is finished. So, you will have to take 
those things on faith. And faith and patience are the two 
fundamentals upon which all research organizations are 
built. 

When we look forward and try to project what may 
come out of a development, we are always wrong, because 
the by-products sometimes become far more important than 
the primary thing which you started out to accomplish. 

Nevertheless, unintelligent motion is a great deal more 
important to research than intelligent standing still. After all, 
most scientific things are scientific after they have been accom- 
plished. The accomplishment has been an accident as a rule. 
But nobody ever stumbled while he was standing still. You 
only stumble when you are moving. So we have always had 
it a rule in our organization when we lacked intelligence we 
speeded up the motion, because the chances of stumbling were 
infinitely increased. 

So we have in front of us today and we have with us 
today so many new factors with which men can work, new 
instrumentations and new knowledge. Yet when we 
analyze some of the things we don’t know, we are highly 
surprised. 

You know, nomenclature or giving a thing a name has 
been regarded as knowledge. I have often illustrated this 
one in standing before a group of people by rubbing my hands 
together and then saying, “My hands get warm.” Now, 
what is that? A fellow says, “That is quite simple, it is 
due to friction.” But what is friction? Well, it is the thing 
that makes your hands warm when you rub them together. 
And that is about all we know about it. We don’t know 
the fundamentals of lubrication or of many of those things 
which we regard today as our everyday operating factors. 

Now, if you are running an insurance company, the 
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final analysis is, do you pick good risks? If you insure a 
lot of fellows that are going to drop off tomorrow, your in- 
surance company isn’t going to make much of a report. If 
you pick fine risks that live way over the mortality line you 
are a success. So the whole problem in doing a research 
job is in picking the risks, and your risks are your problems. 
I would infinitely rather have a few big problems than a 
multitude of little ones, but after all we have to be careful 
in picking the risks. 

In doing research work, you can take the Encyclopaedia 
and research on every topic from A to Z, but that may have 
nothing whatever to do with your industry. So you have 
to pick out those things which are adjacent to your industry, 
those things which, when they are solved, will contribute 
something to that industry and also to other industries 
as well. 

We are all dealing—it doesn’t matter whether it is chem- 
ical, physical, mechanical, or what not—all dealing with the 
same fundamental principles of material and energy rela- 
tionships. And so, all research is related. When we meet 
occasionally with the research organizations in various in- 
dustries, we are somewhat surprised to find how much re- 
lated our problems are, not only in the line of the automo- 

_ bile but in every other line. 

Mr. Hill* mentioned this question of the radio, which 
I consider one of the great developments of all time; and 
yet, we compliment ourselves, and say how marvelous it is 
that we can receive a message frem around the world, or 
from distant countries. Yet for ages man has sat and looked 
at the moon and the sun and the stars not recognizing the 
radio accomplishments which nature has given us. After 
all, those light waves coming from those distant stars which 
from the time they left to reach us take a million years, are 
nothing more than a type of radio communication. And 
still we compliinent ourselves on 25,000 miles while nature 
has never said a word about the fact that you can see a star 
a million light years away. 

May I explain what a light year is? Light travels 
186,000 miles a second, and a light year is the distance in 
which light will travel in one year. The astronomer today 
thinks a million light years near. So nature has not been 
quite so complimentary of her accomplishments as we human 
beings sometimes become. 

What is around us, as we derive our formulas and our 
specific definitions, is still in the great unknown. How much 
can we hope to accomplish in any given time will depend 
entirely upon our specific industry. If we are always look- 
ing ahead, if we are always dissatisfied with the things 
that we have, then we shall make progress. 

We have defined research often in trying to get it in 
a concrete form in various ways. We say in our particular 
business, “Research is to keep you reasonably dissatisfied 
with what you have.”” And yet the advertising fellows chide 
us about that because they say a satisfied customer is the 
greatest advertisement we have got. I have no objection to 
vour being satisfied so far as the product is concerned, but I 
don’t want you to be satisfied with what you can hope for. 

On the other hand, we have another definition for re- 
search which is “to find out what you are going to do when 


*(Edwin C. Hill, who preceded Mr. Kettering and 
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you can’t keep on doing what you are doing now.” That 
applies to you whether you are an individual or whether you 
are an industrialist, whether you manufacture a product or 
whether you live your own individual life. 

There is one thing that we haven’t quite recognized, 
there is one thing that we can’t control, and that is time. 
There is no stepping back in time. You have got always to 
go forward. That is the only road that we can go down. 
Yet each unit of time in these modern days carries with it a 
unit of change, and you don’t have to use that unit of change 
in exactly the unit of time in which it occurs. You can 
dam them back a little bit, or you can use them too far 
ahead. Industrialists have found out that by getting too far 
behind they can go broke or by going too far ahead they can 
go broke. There is some place intermediate between too far 
behind and too far ahead where normally industry goes 
ahead, and where progress is made. 

Most people are afraid of the research man because 
they think he is trying to break down the established en- 
tities of the business. Most people are always looking for 
a stopping place, some place where this continual change will 
end. We say to that fellow that the only resting place on 
the great road of life is the seat in front of the undertaker’s 
office. You can’t stop change any more than you can stop 
time. 

There is one thing about tariffs and things of that kind 
which we do not recognize. You can pass a tariff law in 
which you can keep products from other countries from com- 
ing into ours but there is no way on earth that you can stop 
information from flowing. 

A physicist in India meditating upon whether Tyndall’s 
theory of why the sky is blue is correct or not develops a 
new type of instrumentation known as the Ramen spectrum. 
You can’t stop that, and the information that can be gathered 
about everyday things from passing all over the world. A 
Japanese working upon the subject of whether or not you can 
get more magnetism in a piece of steel than what we nor- 
mally have, has produced a new type of magnetic material. 


A gentleman trying to understand whether or not can- 
cer is a chemical or a bacterial thing finds out certain things 
about organic compounds which enter into the whole picture 
of biology. 

So as we stand here today twenty-five years after the 
car was built which you see on the stage, and marvel at the 
progress during those years, we sometimes do not recognize 
that there is still unused in the world as many or more fac- 
tors than we had at that time upon which to work. 

True, when we did that job, we had few facilities. We 
did it in the so-called haymow of a barn. That doesn’t make 
any difference. We had very poor tools, but a right kind 
of an idea poorly executed is worth infinitely more than a 
bum idea beautifully executed. 

The progress of the human family is very much like 
the old fairy tale of the fellow that went out to fight the 
dragon with the multiple heads. He was given a marvelous 
sword and was told, “Now, that sword will cut off any head 
that the dragon has. There is just one catch to it, every 
time you cut off one head, two more grow in its place.” 

So as we have made human development, we have made 
industrial progress. Every time we have solved a problem, 
two more have occurred in exactly the same place. So, we 
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haven’t gained any on progress. Looking forward we have 
more problems to solve today than we ever had in the world 
past. 

It is a great pleasure, as I said in the beginning, to 





have the opportunity of being here with you. I have no de- 
sire to meditate or to philosophize upon the past. I have 
only one wish, and that is to direct our eyes toward the 
infinite future. 


Employment in America 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS, Administrator, WPA 
Before the Mayors’ Conference, Washington, D. C., November 17, 1936 


every hand that very few people have even a good work- 

ing knowledge of the employment situation in which this 
country finds itself today. And why should they? We have 
had unemployment in serious quantities for forty years, but 
all we ever did about it officially until less than four years 
ago was to ignore it. The policy of the United States toward 
the twin questions of unemployment and relief has long been 
a source of amazement to economists and other interested 
persons. 

Let me quote briefly from a recent issue of The London 
Economist : 

“Until the onset of the great depression, America prided 
itself on giving no thought to unemployment. Even in peri- 
ods of abnormal activity there was always a body of un- 
employed workers who may have numbered millions. Indeed, 
unemployment is an inevitable concomitant of any dynamic 
community, and in a country where conditions change so 
rapidly and ruthlessly, and where ‘labor turnover,’ volun- 
tary and involuntary, is so high, the normal minimum of un- 
employment must necessarily be considerable. 

“But it was contrary to the established social philoso- 
phy of the country to admit that any able-bodied and efficient 
workman could remain out of work for more than a tem- 
porary transitional period, or that he should be assisted by 
the community if in want. 

“The older and more settled States on the Atlantic sea- 
board had inherited from England a rudimentary Poor Law 
of an Elizabethan character, but these institutions were not 
intended for the able-bodied poor and made little contribu- 
tion to the relief of destitution arising out of unemployment. 

“Broadly speaking, the only recourse of the indigent 
working man was to charity, and previous visitations of de- 
pression had always been surmounted, not without great suf- 
fering, by special efforts on the part of private and semi- 
private charitable institutions.” 

What about this indictment? Is the journalist being 
unfair to us? I think not. There has been an unemploy- 
ment problem in this country for nearly half a century. 
There are estimates of unemployment in four basic indus- 
tries (manufacturing, transportation, construction, and min- 
ing) since 1897. These show that an average of one able- 
bodied workman out of every ten has been out of work. In 
these four industries, in 1897, 1,200,000 Americans were out 
of work—17 per cent of the total. 

There was a run of prosperity up to 1908 and the num- 
ber dropped to 600,000, but it sky-rocketed to 1,650,000 in 
that year. It was a million in 1911 and over 1,800,000 in 
1914 and 1915. Even in the war period of 1917 and 1918, 


|: is perfectly plain from remarks that can be heard on 


there were 800,000 people out of work in these four indus- 
tries. In the depression of 1921 the number of unemployed 
in non-agricultural industries soared to over 4,200,000. 
Throughout the Nineteen Twenties the estimates range from 
one and one-half to three and one-half millions. 

All these figures, remember, cover only part of the total 
labor. It is likely that total unemployment in the United 
States was consistently well above the figures I have cited. 

But the figures are only important in showing the wide 
spread of the problem and how long it has been with us. 
They only help to dramatize our social blindness. As a 
people we ought to know infinitely more than we do about 
this question. We should have been discussing it publicly 
for at least twenty years. 

How many Americans were unemployed in March, 
1933? Call it 18,000,000 or 13,000,000—the smallest figure— 
is bad enough. How many today—11,000,000 or 8,000,000? 
In any case it is nearly one unemployable worker out of five 
and at the lowest point of this depression it was almost one 
out of three. 

One major obstacle in the path of meeting the problem 
of unemployment has been the absence of really adequate 
figures. In Europe they know what their problem is. The 
unemployed must register at an employment office to get 
their unemployment insurance benefits. These registrations 
show how many are out of work in the insured groups— 
and these insured groups include most of the total workers. 

Some day when our unemployment insurance plans get 
into operation, we will have information as good as this. We 
will know how many are out of work and who they are. 

At the present time all we have are estimates of un- 
employment in addition to our relief figures, which show 
how many unemployed are receiving public assistance. But 
we know that many, certainly millions, of other workers 
have no jobs and receive no public aid. How large this 
group is we don’t know. We should find out. 

I am convinced that we ought to find out by taking an 
unemployment census. A census will give us a pretty exact 
picture of our present unemployment problem and a much 
better picture than we have now. I realize there are a lot 
of difficulties in taking a census. It is no easy matter to 
define unemployment for purposes of enumeration. The part- 
time workers, the self-employed, and others create census 
problems. 

But the job must be done. Despite the difficulties, we 
would certainly know more about the problem than we know 
now. Moreover, I think we should have censuses of unem- 
ployment every few years. With periodic censuses of un- 
employment it would be possible to compile good estimates 
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for the periods in between enumerations on the basis of the 
employment statistics. 

This information would be a guide to policy. It would 
eliminate much of the popular confusion arising out of the 
widely divergent estimates—both good and bad—we find at 
the present time. In all fairness to the public and to the 
unemployed we must know more about this problem. 

What everybody wants to know, of course, is what we 
may expect in the way of unemployment in the future. I 
believe that under our present system we will have to face 
indefinitely the fact that many people will want jobs who 
cannot find them. There will be differences of opinion as 
to how many of these jobless are really able workers who 
could hold jobs if they had them, and how many have been 
unable to keep up in the economic scramble and should be 
retired under security provisions. 

The facts for such discussions should be developed as 
soon as possible by an unemployment census, but even these 
facts will change from year to year with varying business 
conditions. For example, there were many thousands more 
skilled people on the rolls of the WPA at the outset of 
this year than there probably will be in 1937. 

A great many people keep voicing the hope that Amer- 
ican business can regain the production levels of 1929, and 
there is in these remarks the ingenuous implication that when 
this happens our troubles will be over. But in reality we 
are right now only about 10 per cent below 1929 production, 
and the experts feel certain that we will reach it in 1937. 

There were about 1,800,000 unemployed even at the 
1929 peak, but next year, with the same volume of produc- 
tion, carefully prepared estimates indicate that there will still 
be some 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 unemployed. 

I use the term unemployed to mean jobless workers. 
You can subtract from it whatever number you feel are not 
employable. This factor is highly debatable. I know there 
are now a vast number of our jobless workers who are ex- 
ceedingly able, and who have much to contribute to the 
American economy. 

‘The various causes of this continuing unemployment are 
familiar to all of us, but too often we discuss them individ- 
ually rather than en masse, despite the fact that their effect 
upon conditions is always a mass effect. Due to the growth 
and improvement of machines the average American worker 
can produce 39 per cent more than he could in 1920. He 
can produce 10 per cent more than he could in 1929. 


It follows that to reduce unemployment to the 1929 


level we would have to produce 10 per cent more goods 
than we did in 1929. But that is on the assumption that 
we have the same number of workers now that we did then, 
and this is a false assumption. 

Our population is growing steadily. About one-half a 
million more young people enter the labor market each year 
than the number retired because of age and death in the 
older brackets. I mean half a million net. This is nearly 
the equivalent of a city the size of Washington, D. C. 

These young people are eager, ambitious, and willing to 
start at the bottom. They are particularly adapted to the 
high speeds of mechanized industry. They have long poten- 
tial periods of usefulness. 

The result of this competition has been to make it very 
difficult for men over 40 or 45 to obtain any kind of work. 
It is a growing practice in industry to limit the hiring age 


to 40 or 45, and many of the older relief workers probably 
will never find private work again. 

The increase in labor supply, therefore, is another major 
factor we must consider in the reduction of unemployment. 
And it has been estimated that with this element included, 
our total production would have to be 20 per cent above 
the 1929 level to reduce unemployment to the proportions 
of 1929, or 45 per cent above what it is today. 

Of course, even then we could not stand still for any 
length of time. The very nature of American business is 
that it is constantly surging, shifting, and changing. Ma- 
chines will grow more and more efficient, displacing more 
hand labor and requiring greater production to provide the 
same number of jobs. The population will continue to in- 
crease, requiring still higher levels. 

As yet we have arrived at no tested method which can 
prevent cycles of prosperity and depression. Other types of 
business change will cause added unemployment. There will 
be stranded populations in the areas from which industry has 
moved away, or in the sections where soil or natural resources 
have been exhausted. 

I don’t want to paint a picture that is too blue, but I 
think the time has come when it is vital that the people 
of this nation should face the facts and start considering 
what they want to do about them. With wisdom and fore- 
sight, the problem can be solved in a way that will hurt no- 
body and will bring to the people as a whole the greatest 
era of health and prosperity and happiness ever attained in 
any nation. 

But it can be done only if government works with busi- 
ness and business works with government toward a common 
end. We cannot produce more and more goods to employ 
our people, unless we maintain the purchasing power of 
these same people to buy the goods produced. As we progress 
along the line of industrialization, the problem becomes 
more and more complex. 

Practice has shown us that the larger the industrial unit, 
the less secure are the jobs of those who work in it. Monop- 
oly controls , rice. When price is not flexible and does not 
drop to meet depressed conditions, the only alternative is 
wholesale dropping of production and, therefore, of workers. 

By the same token the greatest industries produce dur- 
able capital goods and durable consumers’ goods such as 
radios, automobiles, and electrical appliances. As we progress 
industrially, more and more labor is involved in the produc- 
tion of these durable goods. 

But when a crisis comes these are things we can do 
without. It is not pleasant, but we can do it. The result 
is that these industries suffer heavy declines in production 
and throw increasingly large numbers of workmen into idle- 
ness. And business itself cannot do without the dollars which 
these workers spend as consumers, but which they cannot 
spend when they are idle. 

Here are some examples of how fixed prices cause 
greater unemployment than flexible prices. Agricultural im- 
plements, motor vehicles, and iron and steel are centralized 
industries which were able to control prices pretty well. 

The price of agricultural implements dropped only 6 
per cent and as a result production of these implements 
dropped 80 per cent. Prices of motor vehicles dropped only 
16 per cent and here again their production went down 80 
per cent. Iron and steel prices dropped only 20 per cent, 
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with the result that production fell 83 per cent. In each of 
these three industries far more than half of the total workers 
lost their jobs. 

On the other hand, the prices of textiles, petroleum, 
and farm products dropped heavily to meet the reduced na- 
tional income, with the result that their production and their 
workers suffered less. 

Textile prices dropped 49 per cent and their production 
dropped only 14 per cent. Petroleum went down 56 per 
cent, with production falling off only 20 per cent. 

The prices of farm products fell 63 per cent so that 
their production was off only 6 per cent. You can see that 
the necessary reductions in labor in these industries were, 
therefore, much smaller. 

I would not presume to detail the things that business 
and industry can do of themselves to help work out the 
American answer, except to plead that the key to it is the 
American worker. His job must be as stable as possible, his 
hours short enough to let others also have jobs, and his buy- 
ing power must be high. 

The government can do a great many things. It can 
take the lead in such security measures as employment in- 
surance and aid for dependent children. It can keep children 
out of the mills and sweat shops and help young people to 
stay in school, out of the labor market. 

The idea of helping students to stay in school, so that 
they may become better fitted for economic competition, 
should be continued. In fact, we must cut into the labor 
supply at each end—keeping youngsters out of it while they 
study, and also lowering the minimum age at which the 
veterans may retire on old-age pensions or insurance. Modern 
industry demands a higher tempo. Why should not the work 
period be shorter? 

The government can strengthen public employment 
offices and urge private business to use them. It can aid in 
fostering low-cost housing. It can attack the appalling health 
conditions now widespread, particularly in rural areas. It 
can explore the desirability of health and disability insur- 
ance. It can appeal to the States to act quickly and effectively 
on social security provisions. 

Finally the Federal Government can continue to provide 
a program of public works like the WPA for employable 
workers who cannot find jobs. Laudable as unemployment 
insurance is, it only covers about half the workers, excluding 
agriculture. Its compensation period of ten to fourteen weeks 
will protect many from job to job, but there will be many 
others whose unemployment periods will be much longer. 

Now we have always had a labor reserve, perhaps be- 
cause American business demands it. If so, this reserve may 
need to be larger as our industrial structure becomes more 
complex. 

In the first thirty years of this century this labor surplus 
was maintained in a meager, pitiful way by private charity 
and local public relief. Industry paid the bill for this char- 
ity because it needed the reserve, but the workers themselves 
paid the dearest price of all, in degradation and misery. 

American industry, the most efficient in the world along 
technical lines, was inefficient in maintaining its labor re- 
serve. It was willing to keep its machines well oiled and 
cared for even when they were idle. But it didn’t see the 
need for keeping its workers from going rusty. 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” That is 





a classic line. In recent years it became a very tragic line. 
The workmen who wait so that industry can be served in 
its busiest periods have done more than their share of the 
service. They do not want to stand and wait, they want to 
work. They have had work under the WPA and they like 
it. You are the city executives who planned and sponsored 
the public improvements they have built. You put up local 
money to help carry these improvements through. You have 
been in the front line, in direct contact with the program. 
You have declared that you like it and want it continued. 

In such a plan the government simply recognizes the 
problem, puts it on a scientific basis, and asks business to 
contribute—not hit-or-miss, but on the tax basis of ability 
to pay. The government gives work to this surplus labor, 
maintaining its skill and its self-respect. 

This is industry’s insurance of reserve labor when it is 
needed. The more labor which industry absorbs within itself 
the less its taxes will be—just as when you reduce an acci- 
dent risk or a fire risk your insurance premiums are reduced. 

I believe industry is beginning to understand that these 
steps are as much in its interest as in any one’s interest. 

You may not know it, but in many sections of this 
country we literally kept many industrial organizations to- 
gether when they were not operating more than a day or 
two in every week. In those terrible times we employed 
their workers on Federal works projects so that they could 
live. Thus we were indirectly helping industry, for it was 
able to reach out for its trained men when the demand re- 
turned. Large numbers of other skilled workers are leaving 
the rolls of WPA to take private jobs everywhere. 

Isn’t it a terrible indictment to our way of doing things 
that there are still millions of unemployed, and yet we are 
hearing repeated forecasts of a serious shortage of skilled 
labor? 

Because the paralyzed market was choked with idle men 
in the skilled crafts, we did not train new craftsmen. If such 
a shortage develops, ways must be found to train men with 
the least possible delay. For every possible job is going to 
count and every key position which goes unfilled will also 
leave unfilled the numerous jobs for unskilled people which 
generally supplement it. 

This wholesale departure of skilled workers from the 
WPA rolls has, I am sure, worried those of you who want 
us to do building-construction and other similar projects. 

I want to remind you that four out of five WPA work- 
ers have always been unskilled or semi-skilled all along. Yet 
they have built parks and roads and water and sewer lines 
and they can keep on building them indefinitely without 
meeting the need. 

Improvements of this type increase the actual dollar 
value of all property they touch. This increases your local 
tax revenues, as well as the liveability of your communities. 

I believe you also will admit that the health, educa- 
tional, and recreational and cultural services of our white- 
collar workers are reducing the costs of crime, and disease 
and charity, and that they are raising the whole standard 
of American living. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the WPA’s job 
is to create jobs—useful jobs, but jobs for people who can’t 
find work. That must remain our concern, ahead of any- 
thing else. 

Let me take up again for a moment some of the mis- 
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understood points about unemployment and its relation to 
the WPA. 

Many people still don’t understand the fundamentals 
of this thing. They are still saying: First, that the WPA is 
robbing the labor market, because workers on our projects 
refuse to leave them even when offered private jobs. Sec- 
ond, they say the administration’s program is unsatisfactory 
because there are still from eight to eleven million un- 
employed. And, third, they charge that with the rapid pick-up 
in business, relief rolls have not dropped as rapidly as they 
should. 

These allegations illustrate clearly the welter of con- 
fusion which exists between the terms “unemployment” and 
“relief.” 

Unemployment and relief are entirely different things. 
Relief includes the unemployables. The two groups repre- 
sent different problems. We have the facts about all the 
people who have been touched by any public relief program 
—-dole or work, Federal, State, or local. 

But all of the relief programs never cared for any- 
where near all of the unemployed. Probably no form of 
public aid ever reached more than half of them. The other 
half are the people who lost their jobs, but still managed to 
fight their way through because ‘they had savings they could 
use, or relatives or friends who would help them. 

It is generally agreed that there are from 8,000,000 to 
11,000,000 unemployed. ‘—The WPA now employs only about 
2,500,000. Manifestly it is ridiculous to charge that the tail 
is wagging the dog. 

There is another angle to this also, that ought to be 
answerable solely by plain horse sense. The average earnings 
of a WPA worker are $50 a month. His hours are limited 
so that he cannot exceed this allowable earnings. 

I ask you, is it reasonable to suppose that an American 
worker who is the head of a family will reject desirable 
private employment to remain in such a situation? 

The answer, as we have found in investigating thousands 
of cases, is that if there actually was a job—which in many 
instances there was not—there was something wrong with 
it—sub-standard wages, or the kick-back, or some other un- 
reasonable requirement. 

This brings us to the question of why we must have 
continuing work-relief with industry booming at its present 
level. 

Here again appears the confusion between unemploy- 
ment and relief. Leaving out those victims of depression who 
were unable to work because they were too old or sick or 
handicapped, there are two distinct kinds of unemployed 
workers—those on relief and those not on relief. 

Obviously the people not on relief were the stronger. 
They had fared best when the crash came. Either they had 
accumulated savings, or their relatives had accumulated sav- 
ings, or they had not been fired until after the others. 

They were the people industry was most reluctant to 
discharge, and those who it discharged last. By the same 
reasoning, it took them back first. 

All through the period during which industry was get- 
ting under way again, these people who never had been on 
relief were getting the bulk of the new jobs. Moreover, a 
vast number of workers who never had been actually un- 
employed, but who had been reduced to part-time status, 
were recovering their full-time work and pay. 





Obviously when these non-relief unemployed returned 
to work or when these part-time workers returned to full- 
time activity there was no reduction in the relief load. When, 
on the other hand, one of them exhausted his resources and 
was forced to go on relief, the relief burden was increased. 

A year or two ago, this outlook was very discouraging. 
Today it is vastly better. Unemployment has dropped at 
least one-third from its peak—possibly 40 per cent. At the 
same time the relief load has dropped substantially. In 
August it was nearly 28 per cent below the peak. 

For about two years, relief has pretty well paralleled 
unemployment. Now it is dropping, almost in the same ratio 
as unemployment; 417,000 heads of families and single per- 
sons have left the rolls in one year, and it is apparent that 
industry is now reaching substantially into the relief group 
for labor. 

I hope that in my eagerness to tell the whole story I 
have not been too discouraging. I am not discouraged, or 
even doubtful. We can lick this thing. We need the help 
of business. We have no hostility toward business. 

Those who say we have are doing a disservice, not only 
to business and to us, but to the whole country. We have 
learned to distinguish between business and business men. 
Business of itself is not altruistic in nature. Many business 
men are. Sometimes competitive industry may compel busi- 
ness to do certain things against the public interest which 
many business men are hoping that with government aid they 
will not have to do. 

There are plenty of business men who realize that when 
millions are in actual need it is stupid for the top one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the people to be getting as much income 
as the entire 40 per cent. It is as stupid as it was in the 
days of Louis XVI when Marie Antoinette said: “If they 
have no bread, let them eat cake.” 


For the very life of business, the mass of people must 
be able to buy, for mass production is the heart of the sys- 
tem. With all this talk about taking care of the unemployed, 
what is going to take care of the unemployed employer? 
Nothing except the consumer’s dollar. 


There has been a tendency to accuse the unemployed of 
being unpatriotic, of trying to get something for nothing. 
What can the worker without a job say to the landlord when 
he comes to collect the rent? Can he say: “You be patriotic 
and don’t evict me?” 

What can he say to the milkman? Can he say: “I can’t 
afford to buy milk for my babies, so you be patriotic and 
give it to them?” 

What can he say to the doctor when there is desperate 
illness in his home? Can he say: “You be patriotic and waive 
the bill?” 

What we have been doing is putting the burden on the 
unemployed. We have told them to be patriotic and to sub- 
mit meekly to whatever comes, taking what little is offered, 
letting their humility prove, by some strange yardstick, the 
measure of their loyalty to the country. 

In a word, we have asked them to be better citizens 
than their landlords. And unless we intend to ask others 
to help them in something like the way I have outlined, we 
must create a situation in which they are able to pay their 
way. 

The country is coming out of this depression. It looks 
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forward confidently to a period of business activity and 
prosperity. 

The national income is the best criterion of general eco- 
nomic well-being, for it represents the money value put on 
all the goods and services produced through the joint efforts 
of labor, management and capital. 

Adequate recovery cannot be attained until the national 
income exceeds that of 1929 by at least 20 per cent. 

But why should we limit our national income to that 
level? There should be no limit on our efforts to raise the 
general economic level of the American people. Certainly 
we have no right to talk in terms of any set figures until 
our people are adequately housed, properly clothed, fed with 
proper regard to nutrition and educated with a view to re- 
leasing their latent abilities. 

When we emphasize only the fact that eight or ten mil- 
lion people are still unemployed, we admit a defeatist atti- 
tude toward our national destiny. That is another way of 
saying that we do not know how to utilize their brains and 
brawn to produce the goods and services our people eagerly 
demand. 

Unemployment has an economic as well as a human 
aspect. Beyond what we owe to the unemployed, we owe 
it to our national economy to make the maximum use of the 
energies which millions of unemployed are now compelled to 
waste. 

The American nation cannot go forward to the heights 


of economic well-being on which it has a right to live unless 
its man-power is used. The conservation of our human re- 
sources should be our guiding principle. It is of greater im- 
portance, even, than the conservation of our physical re- 
sources. Indeed, the former will automatically include the 
latter. 

We in the WPA recognize that it is not enough merely 
to provide the able-bodied unemployed with jobs at security 
wages. That is the emergency phase of our task. 

Now it is passing, and we move into the reconstruction 
phase. Our aim will be to supply to industry as many phys- 
ically strong, mentally alert, skilled workers as we can. We 
believe that will prove to be one of the most effective ways 
of reducing the relief rolls to a minimum. 

We know from experience that the skilled man has a 
much better chance of holding his job when business turns 
downward than the unskilled man. Increasing the skill of 
those now on relief would not only be a service to them but 
a service to the nation by increasing its productive power. 

We ought to be able to go steadily forward to an ever- 
rising standard of living, but in the meantime we must be 
realistic about it. The Federal Government cannot refuse 
responsibility for providing jobs to those whom private in- 
dustry does not hire. 

I am sure America will win this fight where other 
nations have failed. It will win because it has the brains 
and the wealth and the leadership. 
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the subject of medical ethics than on any other con- 

nected with the practice of medicine, and yet per- 
haps there is no subject which has more to do in a vitally 
controlling way with the service which the profession of 
medicine is able to render to the public. Why do we have 
medical ethics? What is this code of behavior to which the 
doctor is bound? Does it operate for his benefit, or for the 
benefit of the patient, or for the benefit of both? 

Everybody has a code of ethics, though few go to the 
trouble of formulating it. Your code, whatever it may be, 
consists of the standards, or principles, which guide your con- 
duct. Ethics has to do with what is right or wrong in the 
given circumstances. And everybody’s code is revealed in 
what he does, not in what he says. 

Now a code which will do for one occupation or pur- 
suit may not be practical for another. There is a story which 
illustrates the point. Two men were in partnership in the 
grocery business. One day one of them said to the other: 
“Bill, what’s all this I hear about ethics? What are ethics, 
anyway, do you know?” 

“T’ll tell you, Charley,” Bill replied. “Here’s an example. 
A man comes in to buy some goods while you are out of the 
store. He buys ten dollars’ worth, and gives me a ten dollar 
bill. I take it over to the cash register, and when I start 
to put it in, I find there are two ten-dollar bills stuck together 
—the man has given me twenty dollars instead of ten. Now 
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this brings up a question of ethics. The question is: shall I 
tell YOU?” 

That’s one kind of ethics. We will all agree it is not 
the kind that should be encouraged, nor is it the kind on 
which a permanently successful business can be built. What 
is right and what is wrong? Is what is right for one man 
right for everyone else, and is what is wrong for one man, 
wrong for everyone else? Dr. Richard Cabot, a physician 
of Boston says: “Most of what used to be called goodness 
has rightly fallen into disrepute because it is inefficient. As I 
see it, ethical diagnosis, like physical diagnosis, has a prac- 
tical end.” 

Dr. Cabot believes that a code of ethics is composed of 
tacit agreements between people, so that each one knows 
what to expect of the other. The question doubtless has 
arisen in the minds of most thinking people, why shouldn’t 
I do as I please? Why should I be bound by any rules or 
responsibilities to duty, or to custom, or to public opinion? 
And the answer simply is that other people won’t let you 
keep on breaking the rules—you cannot permanently get by— 
you will be found out in time, and then others will cease 
giving you the things you expect from them because you have 
failed to give them what they expect of you. 

In a word, there are always certain guiding principles 
of behavior among all groups and in all relationships of life. 
They differ and they change but they constitute working 
agreements that enable us to live together. So there are guid- 
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ing principles between the doctor and his patient, principles 
the doctor must observe to be permanently and genuinely 
successful. | am intending to discuss some of them briefly. 
‘There are also principles of behavior the patient must observe, 
if he is to be a successful patient, and get all that he expects 
to get from the doctor. And I intend to discuss some of 
those principles, too. 

Let me quote from what are known as the Principles 
of Medical Ethics of the American Medical Association. “A 
protession has for its prime object the service it can render 
to humanity ; reward or financial gain should be a subordinate 
consideration. ‘The practice of medicine is a profession. In 
choosing this profession an individual assumes an obligation 
to conduct himself in accord with its ideals.” 

‘The rule which I have quoted is seen to be peculiarly 
effective when we find medical men freely giving to the 
world every discovery or improvement in technique which 
they may make. This situation is not matched in any other 
calling or pursuit. An engineer who invents a new process 
or device gets all the advantage of a patent; a writer who 
creates a worthy novel or play gets all the advantage of a 
copyright; the doctor gets nothing. Only the quack has a 
secret “cure” which he claims is his own infallible method. 
The kind of man capable of making a contribution to the 
care of the sick is always the kind of man who at once 
makes his knowledge known to the medical profession and 
thus to the world, which has the advantage of it free of any 
royalty for use. The discoverer’s reward is often greater 
than any monetary one could be—the satisfaction of having 
done a useful service, and perhaps also, great personal pres- 
tige. Now while financial gain is, | am glad to say, a subor- 
dinate consideration in the mind of the doctor, it still must 
be a consideration if he is to pay his bills, and continue to 
heal the sick. The patient expects from the doctor the best 
he can give, and the doctor expects from the patient the best 
he can give, too. And the best the patient can give is not 
only to pay his doctor when and as he can, but even more 
importantly, it is to be sure to hold nothing back, to tell him 
fully everything that can possibly affect his condition. An- 
other thing that the doctor has a right to expect is that the 
patient shal! follow the advice and directions which he 
receives. 

I have time to discuss only a few of the principles of 
medical ethics. First is one which flows naturally from the 
previous one. If there is an obligation on the part of the 
patient to withhold no information from the doctor, then, 
there must be, and there is, a responsibility on the part of 
the doctor to preserve this confidence. Again quoting from 
the “Principles of Ethics’: ““The confidences concerning in- 
dividual or domestic life entrusted by a patient to a physician 
and the defects of disposition or flaws of character observed 
in patients during medical attendance should be held as a 
trust and should never be revealed except when imperatively 
demanded by the laws of the state.” 

So here we have, in the code of ethics, the protection 
which is given the patient for a full and complete disclosure 
to his doctor. Unfortunately, there is no code for patients, 
to which all persons must subscribe before they enter a 
doctor’s office, but if there were, one stipulation as a basic 
provision, to enable the patient to get what he needs, would 
be worded like this: TELL YOUR DOCTOR EVERY- 


THING. The doctor must at times obtain his most impor- 


tant information from the patient, sometimes by using the 
arts of the cross examiner. To some he must be gruff; with 
others mild; he must at all times be ready to recognize when 
self-diagnosis by the patient prevents him giving a true pic- 
ture of his symptoms. On the one hand there are persons 
ready to think they have any disease which is in the current 
of the popular thought of the moment, and there are persons 
of whom it can almost be said they will not believe they 
have a disease until they have died of it. The doctor must 
recognize the type of personality with which he has to deal, 
and adapt himself to each type by a suitable method. But 
confidence is always the basis of the relationship when it is at 
its best, and by this I mean when the patient is getting the 
most he can, and the doctor is giving the most that he can. 

Now confidence, as somebody once said, is a plant of 
slow growth. It cannot be forced in the hot-house of self- 
praise. There was a time, when it was quite common for 
every town to have one or two advertising doctors, whose 
claims to cure almost everything by “new” methods, were 
brought loudly to the attention of the public. The public 
has to thank for the elimination of this outright vicious 
quackery, the newspapers themselves, who profited most by 
it, and yet who came to see the damage which was done to 
the public when persons were allowed to solicit patients in 
this way. Invariably the physicians were incompetent. Other- 
wise, they would not have been driven to the point of obtain- 
ing patients by bragging. For some reason or other, these 
doctors had forfeited the good opinion of the people they 
knew so that patients ceased to come to them, so they took 
the next step—the only one left to them within the ranks of 
medicine—to advertise for patients and accept people who 
knew nothing about them except as they might believe part 
of their extravagant claims. Being unable to make good on 
their promises, they obtained no new patients through the 
recommendation of old ones, and had to continue to rely on 
the beguiling of strangers. Advertising by doctors, direct or 
indirect, is vicious from every standpoint. It encourages prac- 
titioners to make claims they cannot justify; it robs the rela- 
tionship of that bond of confidence which can only be built 
on years of service in the community: it encourages emphasis 
on the arts and devices of the advertising and selling business 
to the disparagement of meritorious medical work which will 
ultimately become known through the recommendations of 
patients well served. So we have this rule, which I also 
quote from the “Principles of Ethics’: “Solicitation of pa- 
tients by physicians as individuals, or collectively in groups 
by whatsoever name these be called, or by institutions or or- 
ganizations, or by personal communications, is unprofes- 
sional.” 

I need not go farther in discussion of the many other 
rules of professional behavior. While most people are not 
aware of them they may be observed in the conduct of physi- 
cians of any community. They all operate for the benefit of 
both the doctor and the patient, not, as many people think, 
for the benefit of the doctor alone. They are standards of 
conduct, which as Dr. Cabot said, have a practical end. The 
practical end is to enable the doctor to do his best for the 
patient. Most of them have to do with perfecting a confi- 
dential relationship which is essential to doing good work. 
The opposition of the profession to state medicine is based on 
this principle. State medicine would destroy this confidential 
relationship by interfering with the free choice uf physicians. 
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Whereas now the incentive of excellence is the motive power 
of the profession, under state medicine the incentive would 
not be to please the patient, but rather the officials in charge 
of the public machinery of medical administration. 

There can be no rights without obligations. We who fol- 
low the healing art cannot assume its rights without certain 
obligations, as we have seen. Can the public, then, assume 
the right to call on us in distress without assuming the ob- 
ligation to see that we are allowed to retain our high ideals 
of competence? Is it not the obligation of the public to see 


that as a group, we are sufficiently well compensated so that 
we can preserve our standards without the temptation to re- 
sort to the shyster methods of the cheap charlatan? If we 
are to be good doctors, you must be good patients. You must 
help us maintain the present high standards of private prac- 
tice by joining with us in resisting any tendencies to lower 
the rules of conduct by which we are able to give you our 
very best. You call upon us when you are in need, and we 
come. If the time ever arrives when we are in need we shall 
call upon you to help us preserve these standards. 


Education Against Crime 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 
Before the Chicago Boys’ Clubs Dinner, Chicago, November 9, 1936 


T is with a keen feeling of gratification and of honor 
and with a far keener sense of responsibility that 1 ad- 
dress the wide-flung membership of the Boys’ Clubs of 

America. The gratification is founded upon something very 
close to my heart, the realization that day by day there is 
a greater awakening to the tremendous necessity of building 
a bulwark against the ravages of crime during the early ages 
of its potential victims. Once the tentacles of crime have 
seized a youth; once its filth has soiled the possibilities of 
a young man’s existence; once the dirt and grime of jails and 
reformatories, of criminal associations and hideouts, the men- 
tal stench of degrading influences and companionships have 
placed their stamp upon the easily molded mentality of 
youth, there arises an almost insurmountable task for those 
who labor toward the building of a better citizenship. 

Crime is, to a degree, indelible. It leaves vicious scars 
both for the perpetrator and for the victim. The progress 
of youth from his first semi-innocent participation in the 
minor infractions of a street corner gang through the weary 
course of police stations, juvenile courts, higher places of 
justice, reformatories, penitentiaries, and perhaps to the exe- 
cution chamber is such that it seems to contaminate every 
one with whom the victim comes in contact—the innocent 
as well as the guilty. 

Let us look, for instance, at the career of an ordinary 
boy who dreams some day of becoming a notorious gangster. 
First of all, there are the worried, harried days and nights 
in which his parents know that he is lying about his activi- 
ties, in which he himself begins to adopt a different attitude 


from his previous one of open-handed innocence. Stealthiness— 


develops, evasiveness, vagueness concerning his movements. 
Suddenly, there comes the shocking discovery that he is ar- 
rested for a crime. This immediately throws a shadow upon 
the entire family. 

The sisters and brothers, in school or at their jobs, feel 
the effects of what has happened. Those who are yet being 
educated know that their fellow classmates are looking upon 
them with suspicion because their brother has offended against 
the law. Those who have grown old enough to work wonder 
if their employer will also distrust them because a member 
of their family has proved unfaithful. And from this begin- 
ning the shadow hovers continuously over the unfortunate 
members of this violator’s family. 

Do you suppose that the honest relatives of our so-called 


public enemies, whom I prefer to term public rats, are proud 
of the fact that one of their clan has gone forth to murder 
and to pillage and plunder? Do you suppose it is any recom- 
mendation for a business man to be known as the brother or 
as the cousin or as the uncle of some mad dog in human 
form who has shot down our policemen, plundered our banks, 
and kidnaped our citizens? These are extra costs which no 
one reckons when they state that the annual crime bill runs 
something like fifteen billions of dollars. The agony caused 
by crime cannot be computed is: dollars and cents. It is a 
matter of spiritual expense and exhaustion brought about 
through the activities of major crime and extending over 
vast areas. 

There are 3,500,000 criminals actively at work in this 
country. We shall dispense for the moment with the mil- 
lions of petty crimes which often are not even reported, the 
pilfering of possessions from an automobile, the theft by a 
servant of a few dollars, the filching of supplies from com- 
mercial houses, the stealing of trinkets from the desks of 
office employees. Those are not to be considered in this con- 
templation of the massive picture of crime in all its sombre 
realities. The main picture, the forbidding one, is that of 
1,500,000 felonies, major infractions, crimes worthy of peni- 
tentiary punishment, which each year are committed within 
the boundaries of the United States. 

I shall digress for a moment to point out the effect of 
a single crime. A youth commits a murder. Immediately, 
the entire resources of his family must be assembled to pay 
for his defense. Criminal lawyers are retained. Their eager 
hands reach out for the proceeds of mortgages, for the sums 
of withdrawn savings accounts, for the hard-earned dollars 
which have been put away by various members of this crim- 
inal’s family in the hope of protection against a rainy day. 
Now those vital funds must be used in an attempt to save a 
guilty person from just and lawful punishment. Every mem- 
ber of that family must pay toll to crime in anguish because 
he has been unfortunate enough to be tied by blood to a 
person who has lost respect for law, who has reviled the. 
theory that we shall live in civilization and in happiness, 
and who has been falsely led to believe, because of a lack of 
proper punitive methods, that he can commit murder and get 
away with it. 

You have now one factor of the tremendous price of 
crime—the tragedy of the murderer’s family. Let us con- 
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sider another. For every crime there must be a victim and in 
this case the victim is the work-a-day head of a home. Sud- 
denly, his life is ended by a pistol shot. The happiness of a 
fireside is crashed to nothingness through the jangle of the 
telephone bell and the voice of a police officer carrying the 
word that murder has been committed; that death has sud- 
denly stalked to this household and struck down the person 
who only that morning had lived, and breathed and laughed 
and planned for the future of himself and his family. 

Murders are not planned for the benefit of the victim. 
No thought is taken of the possible financial condition of the 
victim’s family. There is no consideration as to whether 
there may be money with which to pay the funeral expenses, 
cash with which to fortify this group of persons against 
hunger, lack of clothing, lack of education, and care and 
shelter of children. Therefore, dozens of persons may suffer. 
Again, there must be borrowing and lending. Again, savings 
accounts must be drawn upon. Again, there must be suffering 
and privation because a murderous hand has struck. You 
have now another crime factor—the tragedy of the victim’s 
family. Therefore, crime means something far greater than 
merely the dire drama of the perpetrator and his victim. It 
means the breaking of home ties. It means the breaking of 
association and the breaking of plans and of hopes. And it 
means above all else an assault upon the foundations by 
which we hope as a nation to perpetuate our progress toward 
a civilization in which there shall be peace and dignity, safety 
and happiness. 

There is no possibility of wiping out crime by trying to 
reform criminals. The house has been burned down. The 
tree has felt the blow of the axe and has fallen in the forest. 
‘The house cannot be re-erect@d nor can the tree again point 
its leaves to the sky. 

‘The only possible way to strike at crime is to strike at 
it before it is strengthened through affiliations, through asso- 
ciations, through the cunning of law evasion which comes 
so quickly through association with the underworld. The 
time to strike is when the youth is ready to be molded into 
an adult who shall follow one of two courses—the tangled 
path of crime or the clean, wholesome one of honesty. 

The activities of such organizations as the Boys’ Clubs 
of America are of inestimable value in what I believe to be 
the most important problem of our lives. It is all very well 
for us to consider whether there shall be prosperity or 
whether there shall be depressions. It is all very well to 
plan for the building of homes, for marriage, for family, for 
savings, for ambitions. Nevertheless, all of this is worthless 
if the person who so plans is suddenly thwarted by the effects 
of a major crime. 

Our country depends upon the majesty of our laws. If 
we have true observance for law, then we have a firm 
foundation upon which to build for the future. If we have 
wide-spread, undermining evasion of law, then we have chaos. 
It is the solemn duty of every respectable citizen to work 
for the building of better youth, of youth fortified by the 
proper type of education and of moral guidance against false 
temptations. It is the duty of ordered society to work toward 
the elimination of the conditions by which crime is fostered 
and upon which crime thrives. I speak of ignorance, of dis- 
respect for law, and a slatternly attitude of the adult men- 
tality which refuses to understand and to react to the terrible 
and wide-spread and ruinous effects of crime. 


Let us attempt, for instance, to really visualize this 
gigantic army of 3,500,000 criminals. I am tonight in one 
of the largest cities of the United States. If the law-abiding 
citizens of this city should be suddenly removed, and in 
their place there should be substituted an army of forgers, 
thieves, rapists, kidnapers, plunderers, bank robbers, and 
murderers, it would only equal the crime population of 
America. 

If everywhere you went in this city you felt the search- 
ing eyes of a crook as he looked at you, if every person who 
touched elbows with you as you walked about the streets 
were a man bent upon plundering his fellowman; if every 
office building, every residence, every conveyance, every taxi- 
cab, every elevated car rumbling along the Loop were peopled 
by men and women of the underworld, then again that 
would only be America’s crime population concentrated in 
one spot. 

Again, if you should stand in review while the crime 
army marched by and if hour after hour, day and night, 
week after week, you watched this parade through rain and 
sun and darkness and moonlight, the crisp of autumn would 
merge into the snows of winter and a new year come before 
the creeping army of criminality could pass in review be- 
fore you. 

That is crime! And that is why I hope I shall be able 
to devote my life to a constantly strengthening fight against 
it. To my mind, a man can have no greater ambition than 
the one which forms my sole desire to give my existence as 
a member of an army of decency enrolling itself against 
the battalions of darkness. I hope there are thousands of 
others within the sound of my voice who feel likewise, who 
are convinced that here is a holy cause to which we can 
devote our resources, our mentalities, and our every effort 
in the building of a newer day of cleanliness. To combat 
crime, there must be a constantly growing band of mission- 
aries who shall go into the highways and byways carrying 
with them the fearlessness and the crusading spirit so badly 
needed in a hand to hand combat with a predatory beast. Its 
name is CRIME! 

Any nation which must view tremendous crime tolls, 
which must watch countless death marches to the execution 
chamber, which must view crowded exercise yards of reform- 
atories and penitentiaries in which one person out of every 
five is of less than voting age is a nation which faces danger 
and disgrace. Persons who are little more than children form 
one-fifth of our most dangerous heritage. It appears incon- 
ceivable; yet it is a stark fact that our misguided boys and 
girls are thieving, robbing, holding up banks and stores 
and shooting down employees, proprietors, and the police who 
attempt to capture them. And after all, in the final analysis, 
whose fault is it that this has come about? Were these chil- 
dren born with a progenital obsession to steal, plunder, or 
murder? Does some mysterious and diabolical hand take 
the child from the cradle and place it upon the uneven road 
of crime? We know this is not true? 

America for a time became so loose-moraled, so thought- 
less, so lacking in law-obedience that the youngster came to 
believe that crime was the smart thing, crime the clever way 
to make money, crime an easier course than that of honest 
effort and honest living. 

This benighted attitude, however, exists in the minds of 
too many persons of supposed respectability. Whenever we 
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see or meet a person of lax moral attitude; one who sneers 
at the laws, who tells you that it is easy to get away with 
crime, it is our duty to make that person an object of our 
most intense supervision so that his ideas and attitude may 
be changed. This is especially true in the field of youth. I 
cannot understand why Boards of Education in our cities, 
in our hamiets, in our villages and in our towns should be 
so lax in their contemplation of the dangers of crime. Why, 
may I ask you, should we teach the ABC’s to our children 
if one-fifth of them can make use of this knowledge only for 
the reading of censored material in a cellblock? Why should 
we teach history to a boy or girl whose only history will 
be that of a criminal? Why should we teach science and 
mathematics to those who may use them only for the per- 
petration of crimes against the commonwealth? It would 
seem that many of the various agencies upon which we de- 
pend for safety and progress are somewhere at fault. I 
include our system of education. 

There is no reason why education against crime should 
not be a primary factor in our common schools. It should 
be listed as even more important than reading, writing, or 
arithmetic. The confidence man, the forger, the check writer, 
the writer of extortion letters, the kidnaper, who types out 
his own ransom notes on a typewriter—where did he learn 
the mechanical manner in which to do these things? They 
were not born within him; they were taught him at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers in our schools which failed at the same 
time to teach inexorably and faithfully a proper observance 
for law and moral governance. It should be a motto of all 
such organizations as the Boys’ Clubs of America that any 
school which fails to pound and pound and pound upon the 
fact that honesty is necessary, that honesty is vital, and that 
crime is filthy, is failing in its task to properly educate the 
children with whose future it has been entrusted. 

‘here was a time in those old days at which so many 
of the parents of the present time are wont to sneer, when 
a boy or girl sat at his desk after school, writing upon a 
copybook the old maxim that “Honesty is the best policy.” 
Perhaps it seemed a futile gesture but, as dripping water 
wears away a stone, so did that old maxim, written and 
re-written, pound itself into the subconscious brain until a 
boy or girl said naturally to himself, “Honesty is the best 
policy.” It was his bulwark when some tempter came beside 
him; it was his assistant; a strong right arm about his 
shoulders when someone suggested the commission of a theft. 
Instinctively, that old copybook maxim would arise in time 
of need. There would be the stirrings of warning from the 
subconscious—‘‘Don’t do this. Don’t make an idiot of your- 
self. Honesty is the best policy.” 

Crime prevention is as simple at that. It is the teaching 
of honesty, the teaching of straightforwardness, the selection 
of youth for guidance during the difficult years of his young 
life. To achieve these results, we do not need theorists and 
magicians and persons who can create rabbits out of duck 
eggs. We need rugged honesty. We need to travel on 
straight lines. We need to meet on well marked highways 
instead of continuously losing ourselves in a carnival maze 
of mirrors. There are too many hoity-toity professors who, 
wandering in a wilderness of fantastic phraseology, attempt 
to explain the means of crime eradication in a language which 
nobody can understand. 

There is no magic to the formula of crime prevention. 





It amounts only to honesty in effort, honesty in office, hon- 
esty in law-enforcement, honesty in punishment, and the 
constant insistence upon honesty everywhere about it. It is 
because parents, educators, and politicians on school educa- 
tion boards have been misled by solicitors into what might 
be called the newer fields of education, that the old prin- 
ciples to a degree have been forgotten. 

It makes no difference how much’ so-called education 
can be piled into a youthful brain if one neglects the means 
by which this education can be turned to useful account. 
Therefore, let us work toward a strengthening of old founda- 
tions. Let us insist upon principles whereby youth is taught 
to respect the rights of others, whereby youth is educated 
to the knowledge that one man’s property is not another 
man’s property; that the rewards of service, of effort, and 
of work are the only true rewards; that in the final analysis 
no one ever succeeded in getting something for nothing. We 
have had too much of cynicism; we have had too much of 
eyebrow lifting; we have had too much of sneering and 
snarling at the old traditions which have done a very good 
job of carrying this world through many a trying year, and 
which again can do an excellent job of rescuing it from 
the morass into which new-fangled Mumbo Jumbo of long- 
winded names for experiments in education has plunged it. 

I am forced tonight to confront you with a terrible 
picture. There is one thing in our American tradition that 
is supposed to be safe—that is our respect, our love, and our 
reverence for motherhood. More than any nation in the 
world we are supposed to remember the fact that through 
our coming to this earth another being was forced to face 
the shadowy portals of death. It is supposed to be one of 
our sacred memories that soft arms enfolded us in child- 
hood; arms which protected us against dangers; arms which 
clung tightly about us during the frailties of childhood and 
the long wakeful hours when the clock ticked on and on 
in the silence of a sick room and every beat of the pendulum 
struck like a hammer thrust against the heart of the woman 
who prayed that the blood of her blood might live. It is a 
part of the American tradition that this never be forgotten. 
When we look upon the gnarled tired hands of an old 
woman they remind us of the tired hands of someone we 
worship above all other earthly things; the hands which 
labored so faithfully for us, the hands which grew so tired 
and weary in our service during the years of our childhood. 
Therefore, it is with a sense of shame for my America that 
I must tell you that tonight throughout this country, the 
hands of 700,000 such persons may be raised to eyes which 
are dim with the tears of disappointment. Those hands be- 
long to the 700,000 mothers of our American youth who 
have been stung by the cobras of crime in the jungled 
growths of criminality. They are the 700,000 mothers who 
have held tight to their hearts the babes for whose futures 
they dreamed and planned only to see the rush of police, 
the shadows of courtrooms and jails and to realize that their 
boys and their girls had been taken from them to end per- 
haps in the stink of the cellblock because the mantle of 
crime had folded about their shoulders instead of the cloak 
of honesty. 

Here is a challenge to every decent thinking man and 
woman! A challenge which dares them to be so remiss in 
their duty to their brothers and sisters of civilization as to 
stand idle against the menace of wayward youth in crime. 
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It is no accidental happening when there is a gross 
casualty list six times greater than that of the men who 
fought for us at the Argonne, in Belleau Woods, the Meuse 
and Chateau Thierry, who died in defense of America and 
who are remembered as heroes. These women, these 700,000 
women, they too have died; they have died in their hearts 
because they died in their hopes that their son or daughter 
would be someone upon whom they could smile with happi- 
ness and not someone to whom they must slink ashamed and 
disgraced to speak to them through the grille of a prisoner’s 
lockup. 

lf such bitter disappointment is not a challenge to decent 
citizenship, then I know no challenge. If this cannot awaken 
America to the necessity for a concerted and highly organized 
invasion against the effects and activities of the criminal 
world, then I speak in vain. 

It is a greater shame that everyone of these mothers 
has been to a degree the victim of what, for lack of a better 
differentiation, must be called politics. I make this qualifi- 
cation because, after all, we are a political nation. George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln in the last analysis were 
I wish there were some other name by which 
the person who engages in manipulating public offices for 
personal aggrandizement could be designated. It would sepa- 
rate honest politicians, upon whom we all depend for good 
Government from the other type against whom we are all 
It is this other type of whom I speak— 
the man who is willing to protect crime in return for a few 
votes—the renegade politician. The person who is willing 
to break down a police department because he is getting some 
money out of gambling; the merchant on the corner who 
votes the way the district leader wants him to vote because 
a slot machine which he harbors is paying him a thousand 
per cent profit on the nickels squandered by boys and girls 
who come to his store, are of this nasty breed. It is this 
sort of politics which make inefficient police departments. 
Rid police departments of the power which represses them; 
of the activities of persons who desire them to be ineffective 
and inefficient and they will purge themselves in a month 
and again become proper protectors of law and order. 

Rid appropriations of the private greed, the private 
aims, the private desires for revenge by venal politicians and 
you will rid law-enforcement bodies of the old man of the 
sea who hangs heavily upon their shoulders, dragging them 
down into the mud and slime of disrepute when otherwise 
they might be crusading along a vital battlefront of law- 
enforcement. 

Rid America of the renegade politician and you rid 
America of crime, for he is the ally of crime; he is the torch- 
bearer for crime. He thinks only of his private desires; his 
greed for money; his desire for position. He is willing to 
hamper some straight-thinking organization which perhaps 
has offended him only because it would not appoint the filthy, 
inefhicient, hangers-on of his constituency to places of trust. 

Rid America of the venal politician and we become a 
free nation, free to walk about the streets without the fear 
of the thug and the crook, the thief, the kidnaper, and the 
holdup man. It is the renegade politician who puts worn 
out tires on police automobiles, who buys inferior armament 
and equipment if he can be properly rewarded, who is will- 
ing to destroy the morale of an entire force of officers if 
he, personally, can appoint the Chief. One word describes 


politicians. 
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this renegade’s motive power in life and that word is greed.” 
The price of this greed is a breakdown in public morals 
due primarily to hampered law-enforcement which, in turn, 
has sent the hands of 700,000 mothers to cover their eyes 
that they may no longer be haunted by the picture of their 
child in a cellblock, to see again his slow tread as the takes 
the thirteen steps to a gallows platform. There are those 
who never see the lightning flash but they shudder at the 
thought of blue flame as an executioner throws the switch in 
the death chamber. 

It is shameful that we who comprise society are, in the 
last analysis, responsible for this condition. We have let 
greed become paramount. We have let the renegade poli- 
tician entrench himself in heavy populated areas of poverty 
and ignorance, there to trade alleged gratuities for votes. 
We have let power concentrate into hands which do not 
deserve it. We have let city governments get into the posses- 
sion of a few men who barter the happiness and the safety 
of the home to racketeers and captains of crime. Our 
battle, therefore, is to rescue and bring back into our posses- 
sion the things which rightfully belong to us. It is not an 
easy task. It is one for crusaders; one for persons who are 
willing to give of their every effort and to look upon the 
battle of crime as a necessary part of their career. 

One of the great fields of battle is in the American 
home. There indeed is a place of endeavor where education 
against crime should be carried on. It is a terrifying fact 
that many parents must turn to the mirror to find the true 
reason why their boy or girl has been engulfed in crime. 
All too often, in the solitude of sorrow, when the heavy 
hand of law has descended and a chair is empty at the 
family table, man and wife, if they be honest, must look 
to each other and they must say “Where did we fail?” For 
they have failed! They have failed through a lack of the 
necessary instillation of the right mode of thinking and the 
right attitude toward the possessions of others. The father 
whose child hears him constantly talking of gambling, of 
seeing notorious crooks and envying them for the money they 
have made, or reading the newspaper and gloating over the 
fact that some super-gangster has again been able to evade 
the efforts of law-enforcement officers, is himself committing 
a crime in that he is guiding his listening child to take the 
same path which was followed by this super-gangster. He is 
wittingly or unwittingly painting a picture of romance. He 
is placing in that child’s brain the thought that he can get 
away with crime; that it can be made to pay and that it is 
an easier course than that of honesty. 

The fatuous mother who would rather play bridge in- 
temperately than stand guard over the morals or the asso- 
ciates of her daughter has no excuse whatever when that 
daughter, without guidance, without the protection of paren- 
tal advice, strays into the cheap dance hall or the roadside 
tavern, sneaks into the cocktail bar; runs with other girls 
and men of a low moral character and herself finally takes 
up an existence as the paramour of a crook. Such parents 
are, whether wittingly or unwittingly, accomplices of crime. 
They, through their negligence, have opened the door wide 
to thoughts of thievery and law evasion. They have made 
crime something to stir the imagination of youth, something 
to be emulated and it is their fault when that child becomes 
a member of a neighborhood gang, when he first robs a store, 
when he then engages in a holdup and when suddenly the 
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terrible news comes that he was the boy who pulled the 
trigger when the storekeeper resisted a robbery and he is 
the boy who stands charged with murder. 

They may wonder how it happened; they cannot under- 
stand it. But they must be made to understand it. They 
must be made to realize that a home is, after all, a cradle 
of endeavor. It can be good endeavor or it can be bad 
endeavor, as the parents care to make it. And we who can 


think clearly must view the picture of disaster which faces 
us and consecrate ourselves to the crusade of education, not 
only for children but also for parents. We must teach them 
that the future of America eats at their table and lives in 
their home and is under their protection. Upon that protec- 
tion rests our future. May we all endeavor to our utmost 
that this future be saved for cleanliness, for happiness, and 
for the re-establishment of the majesty of the law. 


An Englishman Looks at 
American Elections 


By FELIX GREEN, American Representative, British Broadcasting Corporation 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System, WABC, New York City, November 5, 1936 


OOD evening! I’ve seen democracy in action— 
(5 American fashion—and I’m to tell you what I think 
about it. 

Of course, the first thing that I think about it is that 
it exists, that your system is in fact and in function a real 
democracy. Two nights ago 1 went to what was called an 
election night party in a hall here in New York. While we 
sat waiting for the results to be read to us, four gentlemen 
dressed up as Roosevelt, Landon, Thomas, and Browder 
came on to the stage and made funny speeches at us. A 
German sat next to me. He had arrived the day before. 
“Goodness me,” he kept murmuring, “goodness me, how can 
they do it? Now in my country”—Well, he didn’t finish it, 
but he shook his head in rather a wistful and significant way, 
It was a good reminder that democracies which allow the 
ridicule of the great are very rare in the world today. 


But here you are! Up to seven years of unprecedented 
strain and yet nowhere have I seen bands of enthusiastic 
youths in colored shirts ready to die for a leader—no new 
conception of estate, no tedious stuff about racial destiny, no 
spellbinding, no hints of hidden camps. It has all been 
strictly constitutional. 


All your candidates, Mr. Browder included, have in- 
sisted that change must come to constitutional needs. Of 
course every candidate has claimed that the other candidates 
are un-American, but that does not seem to have frightened 
any one seriously. Your political meetings and ours are 
very different. Our candidates for Parliament know perfectly 
well that when they make a speech they must be prepared 
to answer a barrage of questions in interruptions—‘heckling” 
we call it! Not only is it of some use in extracting informa- 
tion from the candidate, but it is also good sport. It is a 
kind of intellectual baiting and sometimes not so intellectual! 
To many of my countrymen the fun of tripping the candidate 
with awkward questions or to hear him being tripped by 
others is the only thing that takes them to a political cam- 
paign. It is, as the cockney would say, “as good as a play.” 
And if questions seem scarce, one can always hurl at the 
candidate the most senseless one of all, worn thin by use, 
“What did Mr. Gladstone say in 1882?” And to that one 
no one has ever yet found a completely adequate answer. 

Now your candidates on the other hand, it is fair to 





judge from the large New York gathering, seem to preach 
mainly to the already converted. The meetings are “pep 
meetings” to recharge the already enthusiastic. I went to 
several meetings and from each came away with a sense of 
awe at the lung power of the American people. It’s impres- 
sive. English people, although you may have heard other- 
wise, can I assure you, rouse themselves at times to high 
enthusiasm, but our power of expressing it is not nearly as 
well developed as yours. A politician rising to make a speech 
in England would think himself on the high tide of popu- 
larity if the applause continued for more than a couple of 
minutes. It may, as I say, be a question of sheer lung power 
or it may, of course, be a feeling on the part of the audience 


that it has come to listen and that it wants to get on with 
the job. 


Now, Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand last Saturday 
at Madison Square Garden stood for nearly twenty minutes 
before he was allowed to start his speech. I was there. 
For twenty minutes the roar from twenty thousand voices 
continued while normally staid and dignified gentlemen waved 
flags and normally passive women cried, “We're with you, 
Franklin!” ‘Happy Days are here again,” went into its 
fifteenth repeat, and my neighbor hit me on the head with 
his flag for the third time before the shouting ceased and a 
breathless expectancy took its place. It was the most impres- 
sive example of sustained enthusiasm that I have ever seen. 
Only one voice, rather timid, rather quiet, broke the com- 
parative hush that followed. It was from the highest balcony 
and it shouted, “Vote for Landon!’ Good, I thought! 
That is a voter here to be swayed. It somehow made me 
feel better. I settled down more comfortably to hear what 
the President had to say. 


The issues of any political campaign—and this is true 
the world over—resolve themselves always into one or two 
over-simplifications. The rallying cries of political parties 
in my own country for years, protection versus free trade, 
continued long after the word ceased to mean anything at all. 
This simplification and symbolization of its use in our com- 
pact country is easy and spontaneous. Here it is more diffi- 
cult. Looking at it as one on the outside, it seems as if 
the issues never quite crystallize. True, there were the issues 
such as government spending as against economy and a bal- 
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anced budget, but the outline even of these seemed blurred 
by the scares and the charges and counter-charges and the 
general smoke of battle. ‘The high command seemed more 
concerned over strategy than issue. Perhaps, and I think 
this is very likely in a country as large as this with a people 
as diverse as this and with interests as scattered, it may be 
impossible for issues to emerge and present themselves to the 
electors as cogent alternatives. The emphasis shifts instead 
to leaders and to personalities. “Dhere at any rate a simple 
issue can present itself. Do more people believe in Mr. 
Roosevelt and like him or do more people hate him? That 
is the question to which every one knows he can contribute 
an answer. Of course, we know the answer now. 

It struck me many times as an outsider that the argu- 
ments over the luncheon table were more often about the 
candidates themselves than the policies they presented. The 
word, “Democrat,” and “Republican,” gave way almost ex- 
clusively to Roosevelt and Landon. 1 must admit that I 
was not impressed in the very least with those who pulled 
long faces and said that this shows the first sign of a leaning 
toward Fascism or dictatorship. 

In England the result was expected, although not of 
course such a dramatic one, and most people, | think, wished 
for it. That’s natural, for Mr. Roosevelt had had four 
years in which to build up his personality. He’d become 
a familiar figure. People felt they knew him. From time 
to time they had heard his voice on the radio. ‘They had 
seen him smile in news reels. They liked him. Governor 
Landon was an unknown to most people abroad. His face, 
of course gradually became familiar, but he has not had time 
to become a person any more real than the countless other 
people in the picture papers. Interest in the election itself, 
{ am told, was rather higher than normal in spite of the 
complete certainty with which every one awaited the results. 
The candidates’ speeches have on several occasions been 
relayed to English listeners, and the general run of my 
countrymen will, I think, by the time election day arrived, 
have had a fair idea of what it’s all been about. Some of 
them have even mastered a few of your alphabetical symbols. 

Well, sure as most people were, one man in England ap- 
parently was not so certain as to the result. In Kessick in 
the lake district, not far from Wordsworth House, there 
stands an old stone cottage. It is a bicycle shop. All sum- 
mer yokels passing that way must have scratched their heads 
at a notice brief and to the point hanging on its wall, “Go 
home,” it said, “and vote for Landon.” Now this election 
reminds Englishmen instinctively of one election in England, 
the general of 1911 had many features resembling this one 
of yours. It was the Lloyd George election. He was the 
personality and a buoyant, optimistic one, that fought in that 
election as Mr. Roosevelt has in this for social legislation. 
The issue then with us as I believe it is now with you was 
the principle of responsibility for individual welfare and with 
us then the opposition was just as bitter, genuinely and sin- 
cerely so! And in the end just as ineffective. 


Lloyd George read his times aright. So it seems has 
Roosevelt. Now I wonder what people will talk about now 
that it’s all over. I can almost feel the silence that has fallen 
over the nation’s dinner tables. For nearly six months 
every one’s thoughts with increasing concentration have been 
set on November 3. How many arguments have taken place 
in the last six months? It'll be an impressive number,— 
impressive too in showing the ever-hopeful man. We go on 
arguing. We never, never convince. 

Compared with your long draw-out, carefully planned 
campaigns, our general elections are mere battles, bloodier 
perhaps because they are over quicker. It is sometimes only 
a question of a few weeks. It can be as little as twenty days 
between the time that one parliament is dissolved and the 
election of a new one. The defeated have the constant hope 
that maybe in a few months, perhaps next year, they may 
have another shot. Here the defeated must brood without 
hope for four long years before they can again climb onto 
the platform and put their case to “he people. Four years is 
a long time. I feel sorry for them. 

Radio seems to have come into its own in this election. 
Perhaps it has come into more than its own. I have a feel- 
ing—I hope my friends around the studio here aren’t listen- 
ing—that there was too much of it, too many talks poured 
into the air. They may have been good talks. I know some 
of them were. But there surely were too many. I have a 
hunch that in the technic of persuasion there operates a law 
of diminishing returns, more persuasion less effect. Let’s 
take it to an absurd extreme! 

Supposing it was announced that each candidate would 
speak just once. What would happen? The country would 
stop in its tracks. The world would stop to listen to them. 
The effect would be tremendous. I am not so sure that 
it’s such an absurd suggestion after all. No one, of course, 
looking on at this campaign, can say that it has been a quiet 
affair. It hasn’t. You people do everything with vigor. 
You had pinned your hopes on Roosevelt or Landon, but 
you had done more than that. You have thrown your feel- 
ings in it too. 

You believe an election of this kind is important, not 
only to the country but to you, yourself personally. No- 
where is there any sign of despair or a feeling of “what’s 
the good?” ‘The nearest I have found to cynicism is the 
dear lady who decided to vote for Roosevelt because she 
didn’t think Landon was a big enough man to put right the 
dreadful mistakes Mr. Roosevelt made. But even she voted. 
This unbounded hopefulness in the future is your greatest 
strength. Of course life’s bound to feel a little flat after- 
ward. One cannot talk and argue and chat and listen to 
speeches for weeks about the future of one’s country without 
some reaction of disappointment. The millenium hasn’t 
quite come off, or the disasters. In fact, most people must 
have woken up on November 4 and still found the daily little 
problems, which to most of us are the ones that matter, 
waiting on their doorstep with the milk. 
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The School Child and His Health 


y HOWARD W. 


Before the Public Education Association, 


OW rather than end this talk with a summary, let 
me start it with one; let me define the situation 
in regard to the health of the school child as it 

now exists. My summary will be brief—and blunt. Three 
sentences cover the whole situation. One: the majority of 
children now in our schools are suffering from recognizable 
physical defects. Two: most of these defects are readily cor- 
rectable in childhood. And three: generaliy they are not cor- 
rected but instead allowed to persist and progress until they 
become permanent handicaps in lite. 

Here in these brief statements lie the ingredients of 
the greatest of life’s tragedies—the tragedy of men and 
women who have their intellects trained in school to accom- 
plish their purposes in life, but who are barred from ac- 
complishing these purposes fully by physical handicaps, ill- 
health, and lack of physical strength. 

The enormous prevalence of correctable but uncorrected 
physical defects in our school children has not been de- 
termined by guess and estimate. It has been established from 
studies in which thousands upon thousands of school children 
have been examined medically, either as a part of school 
routine or in the course of special studies such as that spon- 
sored by your Association for the West Side Continuation 
School. The statistical figures are true beyond question. The 
defects in vision, in hearing, in teeth, in nose and throat, 
in lungs, in nutrition, exist. And the trouble is they continue 
to exist. 

It is deplorable when a child has a defect; it is piti- 
ful when the defect is one that cannot be remedied by any 
measure we know today; but it is criminal—uncivilized— 
barbaric—when the defect is correctable but is allowed to 
remain uncorrected. 

In our schools throughout this country there are chil- 
dren with defective vision, undiscovered, uncorrected, who, 
year after year, squint at blackboards they cannot see clearly; 
who are left out of games and play because, with their poor 
vision, they are clumsy; who fail their school tests because 
the blurred pages of their books hurt their eyes, give them 
headaches. Today, at this very moment, there are in the 
school classes of this country—this progressive country— 
children sitting stupidly in grades far below their ages; 
children who are dull and out of contact with their class- 
mates, not because of intellectual deficiency, but solely be- 
cause of uncorrected defects in hearing. A tragic situation 
for them—and vastly more tragic because it is unnecessary. 
These children cannot help themselves; the responsibility 
rests on us who are adults. They look to us for help. 

There are children today, millions strong, in our schools 
whose teeth are being lost for want of simple dental care; 
children whose chronic throat infections are leading them 
on toward permanent ill-health in after-life for want of 
correction before it becomes too late for correction. There 
are children who are being stunted and rendered indiffer- 
ent, apathetic, by the starvation of malnutrition. And there 
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are children dotting the schoolrooms of this country who 
today show the beginning of active tuberculosis. Unless de- 
tected this week, this month, they will perhaps go on to 
swell the toll of deaths from this disease, which, solely for 
want of detection and treatment, is still the leading cause 
of mortality among adolescents. And what is more, these 
children with their disease undetected, untreated, form the 
centers in which the disease is kept active, from which it is 
constantly being spread. : 

Study after study has shown these facts. The records 
that show them have accumulated to fill to overflowing great 
filing cabinets. But the defects still remain unattended, un- 
corrected, to go on to permanent handicaps in life. Examina- 
tions disclose defects, but knowledge of a defect, while the 
first step toward correction, is of no benefit in itself unless 
the next step is taken and the correction made. 

Now you, who have followed this matter, know that 
the physical examination of the school child, while only one 
step, is and always must be the first step toward giving us 
a healthier population. And you know, too, that one single 
examination in the whole of school life, as is now so often 
the course followed where examinations are given, is en- 
tirely inadequate. One is needed every year at least. And 
that examination must not be the perfunctory one sometimes 
given; the wholly inadequate one indifferently carried out 
to conform to some regulations rather than as the first step 
toward protecting the child. Frequent examinations of the 
kind we need will only come when public opinion is finally 
aroused in the interest of the neglected child. 

And even when we attain such examinations they will 
be of no benefit whatsoever unless public opinion is in favor 
of taking the second step, doing something about the de- 
fects disclosed and doing it immediately. Today when a de- 
fect is discovered a note perhaps is sent to the parent to say 
that little John is suffering from malnutrition, or that little 
Jane needs glasses. Parental aid is sought in behalf of a son 
or daughter. And it is at this point that the matter usually 
stops. It stops because of parental neglect or ignorance; 
it stops because the facilities are not close at hand to under- 
take the correction or else the measures appear too expen- 
sive to justify the necessary expenditure since the child is 
not acutely ill. That is half the trouble: the defects found 
are usually not causing illness so acute that the child must 
stay in bed and the doctor be summoned or the child taken 
to the clinic at once. They are instead defects that have 
been present for months; perhaps years. They are not emer- 
gencies. They are conditions—so thinks the parent—that the 
child may outgrow. They are things that can be put off 
until tomorrow and in matters of health what is put off 
until tomorrow is put off forever. In the procrastination 
of indifference the correctable defects of today become the 
irremediable handicaps of tomorrow. 

It is always amazing to me that people should see so 
clearly the necessity for correcting the defects of inanimate 
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machines—the automobile; but see it so poorly in regard to 
the living body. Today there are laws in some of our states 
vigorously enforced, that require an annual physical exami- 
nation of every automobile on the road. In my own state 
of Connecticut the examination is every six months. And | 
can assure you that it is not perfunctory and that the find- 
ings do not stop in some filing cabinet. Defects are cor- 
rected immediately or the defective car stays off the road. 
‘The law has teeth in it. It is to me a startling commentary 
on our civilization of a mechanical age that we will give 
automobiles benefits that we will not give school children. 

Such, then, is the general situation that confronts those 
today who have at heart the hope of a future generation 
freer from handicaps in the struggles of life than we of an 
older generation. Nor are the results that may be expected 
from systematic and thorough correction of the physical de- 
fects of the school child merely those of future happiness 
and efficiency for the individuals so protected. It is as well, 
a broad economic matter. Today vast sums are spent on 
hospitals and other institutions to care for adults in our 
population, many of whom are crippled in health from the 
culmination of defects that were correctable in school days 
but are so no longer. Certainly it would cost money today 
to provide for the health of the school child as it should be 
provided for but I know of no other venture that offers 
greater returns in the rare combination of future economy 
and present humanitarianism. 

One could take the situation that now faces us in regard 
to the health of the school child and amplify it with facts 
and figures, with instance upon instance, until there was 
before the American people a plea in behalf of the neglected 
school child that would arouse unbounded pity. But could 
pity help the child? | think not. What the child wants and 
needs is not pity but the justice that can come only from a 
sense of responsibility in all adults—a responsibility that 
grows from the knowledge of a situation defined and remedy 
offered. 

And the remedy is not to be sought and found in the 
enactment of a few laws; in some minor appropriations 
which, when once made, allow the adult to feel that he 
has relieved himself of his responsibility to the next genera- 
tion. The matter goes deeper; to find its roots let us for 
a moment look at some of the pertinent facts of American 
education. 

Now in talking here of matters of the school child there 
comes to mind the fact that when I was a schoolboy most 
of the things I read had morals. Morals were popular in 
those days. And often in the story, for fear we should miss 
the point, the moral was underscored, or set in bold face 
type, or in italics, like those at the end of each of Aesop’s 
fables. Sometimes I failed to grasp the significance of the 
moral but I always knew where it was. Perhaps this talk 
should have a moral, and if it has, it is here in a story I 
am going to tell. 

A friend of mine, grown old and gray and perhaps a 
little cynical—in the teaching of college English—told me 
an experience of his that typifies perhaps in exaggerated form 
one of the greatest defects of education as it is now under- 
stood in America. He was speaker at an Alumni dinner in 
a distant city. In the audience were many of his former 
pupils; they had been youths when he had known them in 


college, but now they were middle-aged men. One of them 
came up to him after the dinner and said: “I don’t sup- 
pose you remember me, but I was in your classes more than 
twenty-five years ago.”’ And then, as his mind went back 
to his college days, his voice grew wistful as he said, “I 
have often thought about your course. | remember we were 
reading a book called Macbeth and when school ended for 
the year, we were not quite through with it. We never 
finished it. And you know, I have often wondered since 
then just how that story ended.” 

Nothing, I think, could be more typical of the view 
so widely held of the compartmentalization of schooling, that 
it is an entity in itself, something divorced from the realities 
of life. The idea that many people seem to hold is that 
schooling is a hill—a handicap—that one must climb class 
by class until finally a peak is reached and from there one 
jumps off into life. There is the sudden sharp break that 
the boy and girl feel on leaving school; they have put edu- 
cation behind them and gone out to meet the world as an 
entirely distinct situation. Now if in actuality there is this 
break, this vast difference between school and after-life, then 
education is a failure. Education is intended to be a prepara- 
tion for life; intended to lead not to a jumping-off place, 
but to point out the path on a long hill where the climb 
goes on and on even after school has ended. 

But the world outside of school changes and sometimes 
education doesn’t keep pace with it; it gets a little behind 
progress. It points to old paths, not new ones. Then educa- 
tion ceases to be a preparation for life. This has certainly 
been true in regard to medical matters. In medicine progress 
has been so rapid that many physical defects, which to our 
older generation were uncorrectable, to be borne in resigna- 
tion, are now entirely correctable, to be borne only because 
of neglect. 

If our schools did what they are designed to do—if they 
truly educated for after-life—I should not be here this after- 
noon discussing with you the health of the school child. You 
wouldn’t be holding this meeting. All the problems that con- 
front you—the vastly serious problems of the parent edu- 
cated in book-learning but ignorant of health; of the child 
cultivated intellectually but neglected physically, would all 
be solved for you. 

The fact cannot be escaped that the parents who fail 
to cooperate with the schools in the correction of physical 
defects in the children—the parents who do not insist that 
there shall be repeated physical examinations—the parents 
who do not demand that there shall be stringent follow-ups 
and thorough remedying of every correctable defect—these 
parents, I emphasize, are themselves the products of the 
schools. It has been only a few years since they were school- 
boys and schoolgirls being prepared for life—having their 
feet put on the path toward citizenship and parenthood. The 
teacher of today, in complaining of the uncooperativeness 
of the parent, is complaining of an individual that has been 
trained by the teacher—complaining of the very product 
which the school has produced. 

And the question I raise—and it is one that I think not 
only pertinent to this matter of the health of the school 
child but fundamental as well to our whole approach to 
education—is this: why weren’t these parents educated to be 
parents? And the question I raise is this: are the school chil- 
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dren of the present generation—the children who will be 
the voters, the taxpayers, the parents of tomorrow—being 
educated to be cooperative parents? Or will we go on for 


another generation and another trying and hoping to help ° 


the school child—begging for appropriations, urging in the 
face of vast indifference a measure which will make the child 
better able to meet life both in school and after school? 

The principle upon which our school system is based 
grew up in the monasteries of the old world. Too often there 
has been carried into our elementary education something 
of the monastic seclusion, the cloistered life, the sheltered 
unworldliness. This school system was fitted as best it could 
be into our country when it was populated with a pioneering 
people who were shaping a new land with disregard of life 
or limb or natural resource. Times have changed but our 
schools have retained some of both of their formative influ- 
ences. Education is no longer only for those who are to lead 
a sheltered life in special privilege; under our broad system 
everyone is to be educated. And we have outgrown our 
pioneer days. We look now, not to conquests of nature, but 
tardily to the conservation of our remaining resources. And 
need I say to anyone that this country has no greater resource 
than our own school children—they are the living resource 
of this country. 

Let us train them then to be parents who will have 
developed in them the ideal of conservation of human health 
and life. It is easy in 8 years of training in the most forma- 
tive period of life to impart a never-to-be-forgotten lesson of 
the importance of correcting the physical defects. But it 
can’t be done by didactic teaching of hygiene so-called, or 
botany, or biology, or zoology, or any other ology. It is a 
medical matter. It means—and I shall show why in a mo- 
ment—a medical department of a peculiar sort in every 
school—a department where the child is not only examined 
annually, but is brought in and had explained to it, shown to 
it, the significance of medical findings and the correction of 
defects. Let the child play an intimate and active part in 
every aspect of the medical department. A child properly in- 
structed can understand these things, and understanding, will 
never forget them. 

In a few years the child so educated will be a parent 
with children of its own in the school—a parent who will 
understand and cooperate in every health measure for the 
school child. 

I urge such an addition to the school in spite of the 
fact that I realize that the fad of every educational crank 
is first to rail at our school system as it is today and second, 
to try to reform it by introducing new courses. We hear of 
education for leisure, when what we need are people who 
are willing to use their hands and work; we hear of educa- 
tion of the adult by having the child take the message to 
the parent and that, in spite of the fact that what the mod- 
ern child needs is some parental control, and not aid and 
abetting in exploiting the inefficiencies of parents. 

I sympathize with the school teachers. They are in an 
unenviable position; on those of the grade schools there is 
pressure from the high schools, and on those in the high 
schools, there is pressure from the colleges continually to 
speed up the pace of learning—book-learning. Yet to my 
mind it is vastly more important for the school child to learn 
to be a parent—a citizen—to learn of health conservation— 


even if it is at the expense of a little algebra, or an English 
play, or some date in history. 

Now what I am suggesting may sound visionary, but it 
isn’t. It has already been done in part at least right here in 
the schools of New York City. To prove my point I want 
to read to you an abstract of a case reported in one of the 
studies carried out by your own organization—The Public 
Education Association. 

Once before I mentioned this report. Mr. Nudd, the 
director of your staff, allowed me to see it in manuscript. 
It is called “A Demonstration in Medical Examination, 
Health Work and Visiting Teacher Service in the West 
Side Continuation School.” It dates back to the years 1926 
and 1929. It was, as you will remember, a study of school- 
child physical defects and the means to correct them. It was 
a private venture with the work magnificently standardized 
and executed. Dr. Corwin of the Academy of Medicine was 
the general chairman and cooperating were members of such 
representative groups as The Board of Health, The Board 
of Education, The Junior League, The American Social 
Hygiene Association, The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and so on. Now from this whole report I have taken only 
one case to illustrate my points. I am not going to tell of the 
statistics accumulated to show the correctable defects of chil- 
dren and their lack of correction. Instead, this is the story 
of one schoolgirl which tells in a few words what I have 
been laboring to say. 

This girl was retarded in her classes, she played truant 
often, she was indifferent to her appearance, and sullen in 
her attitude; nothing could be done with her at home. All 
together she was typical of the difficult pupil—one might 
say an almost hopeless one. She was brought, under protest, 
to the school physician for physical examination. She was 
found at the time of the examination to have a fever. A 
search for its cause disclosed a nasal infection. It was suffi- 
ciently severe to require a special effort with her parents. 
She was sent to a nose and throat clinic. Treatment lasted 
several months and during this period she reported each 
week to the school health office. As the infection was brought 
under control she gained 8 pounds; her whole attitude toward 
school and home changed. She was now a healthy and not a 
handicapped child. The following winter she had a slight 
recurrence of her trouble. This time she did not wait to be 
drafted to the school health department; she had learned 
the way there herself and she immediately sought advice. 
Prompt treatment quickly brought an end to her trouble. 
This was all very important for her but she had acquired 
something else that was even more important. She had ac- 
quired an ideal of health conservation and of cooperation. 
Through her association with the doctors and nurses in 
the medical room such friendly and understanding relations 
were established that she got in the habit of dropping in 
there with her health problems. What is more, she brought 
other girls with her when they, too, had problems. She 
graduated, married, and became a parent. And one of the first 
places she brought her tiny baby was to the medical room 
of the school. She came there as a visiting alumnus, if you 
will, to exhibit her baby to her friends, the nurses and the 
doctors. 

Now this girl was a parent from that school; in a few 
years her child would enter as a pupil. She and her husband 
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were voters and taxpayers. And I can assure you that both 
of them were to be cooperative parents in all school health 
ventures. Her child was going to have the advantage of every 
medical measure the school could suggest. 

This girl carried away with her from school life some- 
thing of great value to her, to the school, and to her children. 
But she had acquired her knowledge and had the way paved 
for health conservation only by the chance that she herself 
had suffered trom a severe illness. 

Now the question I am raising—and I am leaving it 
with you—is simply this: Why can’t other children—all 


children—have the same advantages in the school that this 
girl did? She obtained them by grace of a personal illness. 
Must we make the requirements for this knowledge, this 
training, so severe? Why can’t each child, sick or well, have 
developed this same spirit of cooperation, this same practical 
ideal of health conservation? It is only thus that we can hope 
for a generation of parents who will do more than merely 
join us in hoping to give the school child the help he de- 
serves; they will insist on it, demand it. And by making it 
into actuality, they will do away with all the health problems 
of the school child that confront us. 


Transportation and the Railroads 


PROGRESSIVE MANAGEMENT 
3y W..A. HARRIMAN, Chairman, The Board of Directors, Union Pacific Railroad 
Before the Lions Club in New York City, November 10, 1936 


AY | commend to you the re-reading of a lecture 
delivered in 1841 by that great American thinker, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, which he called “The 
Conservative’? He begins it this way: “The two parties 
which divide the state, the party of Conservatism and 
that of Innovation, are very old, and have disputed the 
possession of the world ever since it was made.” Then he 
tells a fragment of an old fable which, he says, “may deserve 
attention, as it appears to relate to this subject.”’ The fable 
reached back into Greek mythology. It concerned the plight 
of Saturn sitting alone in Heaven with no one but Uranus 
to behold him. Saturn was bored. He found it dull going, 
day after day, so with the fervor of inspiration, he created an 
oyster. And after the first, he made more and more and more 
oysters. There was no end to the oysters he made and he was 
delighted with his great achievement. But presently, Uranus 
got the idea that here was a lot of talent going to waste and 
he protested: “A new work, O Saturn, the old is not good 
enough.” 

But Saturn was now satisfied. He replied to Uranus’ 
plea for something new, “I fear. There is not only the alter- 
native of making and not making, but also of unmaking. 
Seest thou the great sea, how it ebbs and flows; and if I put 
forth my hands, I shall not do, but undo. Therefore I do 


what I have done; I hold what I have got; and so I resist 
Night and Chaos.” 


I should like for a moment, if I may, to look at the 
supreme problem of our political leaders, the problem of 
reconciling the desires of the people of the nation to conserve 
what they have, with the desires of the people of the nation 
to improve their lot. If we put aside the fringes of society, 
the selfish exploiter, the dishonest, the irresponsible dreamer, 
and the self-seeking demagogue, and accept the fact that in 
this nation the overwhelming majority of our citizens are 
honest in purpose, we find two types of approach to the same 
objective. Certainly they do not differ as to ultimates: they 
differ as to emphasis. 


The conservative is preoccupied with existing values. 
He recognizes defects, but he feels that innovations often 
destroy more values than they create. He does not set his face 


against progress, but he wants change to be carefully con- 
sidered. 

The radical, on the other hand, is not unmindful of 
present values, but sees the defects through a magnifying 
glass. These defects must be cured and cured at once. He is 
impatient of the conservative’s fears. He is willing to try any 
innovations which promise to cure defects. 

Now I do not believe that there are many pure con- 
servatives or many pure radicals in this country. We are all a 
combination of the two. Oddly enough, we are conservative 
in some lines of thinking and radical in others. We find 
among our business men those who have no patience with 
conservative thinking on scientific, engineering, and manage- 
ment problems, but who are conservative in dealing with 
political problems. They realize the risks they are running 
in attempting industrial progress, and they are fearful that 
political innovations may stultify their industrial progressive- 
ness. We find, on the other hand, political thinkers who 
believe in innovations in government and who are, neverthe- 
less, opposed, for example, to technological advance because 
they fear that unemployment coming from technological 
progress may destroy the security of employment they hope 
to attain through government. 

This philosophical discussion may appear to you to be 
far afield from my subject, “Progressive Railroading.” But 
I feel that it may serve as a useful background to my dis- 
cussion of what the railroads have and are attempting to do. 

At the height of the depression the railroads were re- 
garded as the problem child of American industry. Somehow 
this attitude has changed. The industry, in fact, is basically 
a healthy child who has suffered only from malnutrition and 
lack of understanding. 

The extent of the malnutrition, a disease, by the way, 
with which the entire nation was afflicted, can be understood 
when we look at a few figures. 

The gross revenue of Class I railroads sank from 
$6,280,000,000 in 1929 to about half, or $3,125,000,000 in 
1932. Carloadings for certain months in the depression 
dropped below 50% of the pre-depression average. Industrial 
production on the other hand fell to much the same lows. A 
lot was said of the fact that in 1932 the railroads failed to 
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earn their fixed charges by $140,000,000. It was amazing, 
however, that in spite of this loss of 50% of gross they were 
able to do as well as they did, to earn their operating ex- 
penses, their depreciation, and two-thirds of their fixed 
charges. When we look at other manufacturing industries, 
we find that many of them were not even able to cover their 
operating expenses and depreciation, providing no return on 
capital. In 1935 earnings of railroads increased so that total 
net operating revenue was equal to total fixed charges. ‘This 
was not, of course, an even performance within the industry. 
Many companies, in fact about 28% of railroad mileage, 
were forced into receivership, because of individual conditions 
and a different ratio of debt to equity. Some trafhic has been 
diverted to other forms of transportation. It is difficult to 
get an accurate picture of this figure. But it is fair to say 
that it was not a large percentage. The railroads will be pros- 
perous again when all industries, including heavy industries, 
particularly the building industry, are prosperous. Volume is 
the answer. 

To show that the truck cannot make at the present time 
a substantial inroad on railroad transportation, I will rest my 
argument on one factor—that of relative cost. Mr. Eastman 
made an analysis of the cost of transportation by truck. He 
reported in March 1934 that it cost the truck about 5%¢ 
per ton-mile to transport freight. This is the truck operator’s 
expense—not including the full cost to the government for 
providing and maintaining the right of way. On the other 
hand, the railroads charge an average of less than 1¢ a ton- 
mile for the transportation of freight. It is well to appreciate 
that in this 1¢ are included the cost of maintaining the rail- 
road’s right of way and some return on the money invested. 
If you want to engage in a little arithmetic, you will find if 
you use Mr. Eastman’s figures of truck costs that in 1935 it 
would have cost the shippers of the country $12,000,000,000 
more to ship by truck the traffic handled by rail, even if the 
tax-payer had provided the necessary highways and paid the 
cost of maintaining them. This is the answer to those who 
point to the truck as a deadly threat to the railroad. 

In addition the railroads do not fear the competition of 
subsidized inland waterways, unfair as it may be, because 
history shows that in spite of the millions poured annually 
into our rivers by log-rolling politicians, the results have 
shown that only a relatively small amount of traffic is 
diverted from the rails. It has, however, forced the railroads 
to make certain lower preferential rates to communities 
located on these new waterways. The loss from all this is 
borne by the general tax-payer and other shippers. I have the 
idea that the country will get tired of this enormous waste. 

The importance of competing forms of transportation is 
only a small factor in the light of the great volume of new 
business that flows to the railroads as industrial activity, 
stimulated by human needs and mechanical progress, in- 
creases. In other words, the answer to the malnutrition of the 
railroads is not the removal of competition, it is the expansion 
of industrial activity. 

Now as to sympathetic understanding by the public of 
this normally healthy youth—the Railroad. There was in 
1932 a feeling that the railroad industry was the most back- 
ward of our great industries. It was too conservative, people 
said; it was unwilling to adapt itself to new conditions. Will 


Rogers said that the only advance in railroading in a genera- 
tion was the introduction of the safety razor blade slot in 
pullman cars. Part of this indictment may have been true; 
part was untrue. 


It is hard for the public to appreciate the advance that 
has been made in railroading during the past generation. 
There is an endless story of progress. The locomotive is today 
far more efficient; it is capable of transporting and hauling 
more freight with a lower consumption of fuel. Management 
has speeded up trains, provided better service and, at the same 
time, has reduced the cost of transportation. Of these things 
the public is only dimly aware. The locomotive is a huge and 
complex machine which has been huge and complex for so 
long that, even though it is somewhat bigger and more com- 
plex, it still looks the same. The public does not know how 
many days it takes to ship oranges from California or auto- 
mobile parts from Detroit to the assembly plant at St. Louis. 
It does not realize that the merchant can get delivery of goods 
today almost as fast by freight as he could by express a 
generation ago. It does not realize that this improved service 
means lower inventories, less loss on unsalable goods to the 
merchant and, therefore, lower prices for the consumer. The 
Illinois Central, for example, has recently inaugurated a new 
fast merchandise freight service from Chicago to Memphis 
running on a passenger schedule—fourteen hours or over- 
night—instead of twenty-four hours. The Memphis merchant 
may now telegraph or telephone Chicago for goods one after- 
noon and be sure to receive them early the following morning 
instead of the second morning; and a generation ago “no one 
could be sure.” In spite of all this, the public sees the rail- 
roads largely through the eyes of the passenger. 


In the field of the passenger business the railroads have 
suffered tremendously, not only from the depression but from 
highway competition, from the bus and, more important, 
from the private automobile. In the West, where the loss was 
the greatest, in round figures the Union Pacific Railroad lost 
about one-half of its passenger business between 1920 and 
1929. It lost more than half of what was left between 1929 
and 1932. This last was the real damage done the railroads 
by the depression. If we compare the Union Pacific’s 1932 
passenger gross we find that it is less than one-quarter of 
what it was in 1920. 


It is fair today to say that the railroads became defeatists 
in regard to their passenger business. The passenger business 
is a by-product of their chief business—transportation of 
freight. In fact, in 1932, Union Pacific passenger revenues 
were less than 10% of its total gross revenues. The railroads 
saw uncontrollable competition taking away their passenger 
business and they found that they had an unprofitable by- 
product. They did the natural thing. They began to cut the 
cost of the passenger service. They reduced passenger train- 
miles, using the large losses to convince the state railroad 
commissions that passenger service previously insisted upon 
was no longer economically necessary or desirable. Millions of 
miles of passenger trains were taken off. Every economy in 
combining trains that could be devised was adopted. Emphasis 
was on retrenchment, through the saving of money by cutting 
off an unprofitable by-product. 


In 1932 the management of the Union Pacific realized 
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that there was a greater stake in the passenger business than 
just the saving of a loss. 

That stake was public opinion. 

In the depths of the depression, we set ourselves the job 
of regaining public confidence. Instead of being conservatives 
we now became radicals. Reliability, safety, and the saving of 
money were .he values whose preservation had preoccupied 
our minds to the exclusion of new possible values. 

Trains were running on time; injuries to passengers per 
passenger mile had been steadily reduced to about one-third 
of what they had been ten years before. The old type of 
locomotive, the old heavy steel cars—which were themselves 
innovations of a previous period—had proved themselves 
reliable and safe. And so it is easy to understand that we had 
been afraid of innovations, afraid to disturb that picture, 
wanting to go on “making oysters.” 

But now as radicals, the Union Pacific organization 
undertook to design a train using the Diesel engine to propel 
cars constructed of lighter metals, hoping that the Diesel 
engine would in time, through engineering development, be- 
come as reliable as the old steam engine, that the new value 
of faster schedules would be attained, and confident that a 
proper application of lighter metals would produce as safe 
a car. 

In May of 1933, a good season for political experiments, 
but a tough one for industrial innovations—especially in the 
devastated capital goods field, we ordered our first stream- 
line, light weight, Diesel-driven train. We knew that it was 
only experimental. But we were confident that the funda- 
mental principle was sound. We did not know whether money 
could be made out of this train. We did not even know 
whether money could be made out of other trains built along 
similar lines. But one stark fact we did know: we had to 
regain the public confidence. 

Remember that this was immediately after the Bank 
Holiday. That was the time when people still believed that 
the country was overbuilt, that the ills of depression were the 
results of over-production and over-development. We dis- 
agreed profoundly with this popular delusion. We had to 
protest, because the railroads are largely dependent for their 
volume on the capital industries. We were convinced that 
not only our future but the very life of the nation was 
threatened by this defeatist attitude. 

Well, the first train, ordered in the spring of 1933, has 
led to the construction and inauguration of other trains. We 
now have, in combination with the Chicago & Northwestern 
and the Southern Pacific, three trains running every six days 
between Chicago and Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Port- 
land respectively. We are operating on a schedule which 
saves the traveler substantially a day and a night—two nights 
and a day instead of three nights and two days of travel. 
We have a daily service between Chicago and Denver, a dis- 
tance of over a thousand miles, which takes only sixteen 
hours, instead of twenty-five hours overnight from Lake 
Michigan to the Rocky Mountains. And this is only a 
beginning. 

Of course, we have had some of the troubles and diffi- 
culties predicted by the conservatives, but they are being 
overcome one by one and we know that we are working in 
the right direction. In addition to progress in design has 


come progress in service, service not alone to the Pullman 
passenger but to the traveler with the smaller purse who can 
only afford the coach rate. Our passenger rates were reduced 
in the West nearly three years ago to a basic rate for coach 
passengers of 2 cents instead of 3.6 cents. With the establish- 
ment of through rates and round trip rates, a coach pas- 
senger is paying less than 114¢ a mile on the average. In 
fact, the average rate per passenger-mile for the Union Pacific 
for both Pullman and coach passenger was 1.7¢ in 1935. 

And, as we continued to think in terms of the human 
beings whom we were serving, we made a number of other 
innovations. We rebuilt and redecorated our coaches so that, 
in seating, lighting, and air-conditioning they now equal the 
best available to the Pullman passenger. We introduced 
coffee-shop-restaurant cars, serving three meals at a total 
cost of 90¢ a day. Realizing that over 60% of our passengers 
are women and children, we made further efforts to insure 
their comfort and well-being. Trained nurses, all of them 
intelligent, gracious, and friendly young women, now care for 
the women and babies traveling in coaches. We have tried to 
take boredom, fear, and anxiety out of travel. We have tried 
to make each of our coach passengers feel he is our most 
valued patron. 

The results of all this are astonishing—even to us. Our 
passenger gross this year has increased 36% over 1935—and 
66°90 over 1934. 

But that is only part of the story. The real story is that 
our faith—our radicalism, if you will—gave impetus to a 
new industry. It gave men jobs. It is giving cheaper, better, 
and faster transportation to our patrons. And, finally, our 
faith and the faith of other railroads who have pursued a 
similar course, has moved mountains of public indifference 
to our problems and to our efforts to solve these problems. 
In the past three years a revolution has taken place in the 
field of passenger transportation. But during the same period, 
a revolution far more important to us has taken place, a revo- 
lution in the attitude and interest of the public in our in- 
dustry. Railroad management is again considered progressive 
management. The public trusts us and believes us today. 

As far as our relations to the government are con- 
cerned, we tried to maintain this same attitude. The railroads 
have been under government supervision and regulation, in- 
creasing in degree, since 1887. For a time, the railroads 
fought this growing regulation, took laws and orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to courts, were usually 
beaten, and built up public, governmental, and _ political 
antagonism to themselves in these battles. But some years 
ago, railroad management accepted the fact that government 
regulation was here to stay and that by and large it served 
to protect not only the public but the railroads as well. 


With this acceptance has come a better understanding 
between government and the railroads. Each now understands 
better the common responsibility. The President saw clearly 
in 1933 that although competition was of the essence in 
improving service, cooperation between the railroads could 
avoid competitive waste detrimental to the national interest. 
The Coordinator Act of 1933 was passed for two years and 
later extended for one more year. Mr. Eastman, sitting as he 
did in a detached position, indicated the direction which co- 
operation between railroads should take. The direction was 
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sound, although there has been much disagreement as to 
methods. At all events, the vision of the President has led to 
a new spirit in the industry which has found its expression 
in a new Association of American Railways. Working on 
frank terms with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other government agencies, the Association has dissipated mis- 
understanding and distrust on both sides. It has served to 
bring in contact with the responsible heads of government 
the responsible heads of railroads. For the railroads the day 
of the old fashioned lobbyist with his crudeness and his 
occasional cupidity is done. 

Cooperation within the industry for legitimate and 
helpful purposes has in no sense dulled the invigorating spirit 
of competition. But cooperation through the Association is 
helping to dissipate unnecessary and wanton waste. What 
competition remains still costs a good deal, perhaps more 
than some radicals want to allow, but we feel assured that it 
is money well spent. Any competition is costly, of course, but 
properly directed it is worth all it costs. It is a value that 
must be preserved. It is a protection against the withering 
blight of monopoly—either private or governmental. 

In the field of labor relations it is fair to say that the 
railroads are in the van. They went through the period of 
battle and strikes until they reached a point where govern- 
ment had to intervene in the conflict to insure protection 
against the disaster of national strikes. All learned their 
lesson. Railroad management and labor leadership have 
learned their responsibilities to such an extent that we find 
the railroad management and railroad labor sitting around 
the table discussing common problems. 

In the autumn of 1934 Union Pacific management de- 
cided that it was necessary to consolidate the operations of 
its subsidiary companies in order to achieve operating econo- 
mies and better control. The effect of this was that a reduced 
clerical force in Omaha could do the work formerly done by 
a larger staff in several cities. The Union Pacific manage- 
ment and representatives of the Clerks’ Union met around 
the table and worked out a program. 

Some men would, naturally, be displaced; there would 
be no work for them in the consolidated organization. 
Others for various reasons would find it inconvenient or 
impossible to move to Omaha to continue their work; in the 
old days, these fellows would have been tossed out, left to 
shift fer themselves. But, through the agreement reached 
when management and labor got together around the table 
out in Omaha, no one was left to shift for himself. The man 
whom the consolidation had left without a place or who could 
not go to Omaha was given, not two weeks’ pay and our 
blessings, but one year’s pay—enough, it was hoped, to give 
him time to find new work. 

If there was a place for him in Omaha and he wanted to 
go, his expense of moving was paid, and, if he owned a house, 
we would buy it from him, not at the depressed market price, 
but at a fair value. 

That agreement marked a new high in management- 
employee relationship. And when we went to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to obtain approval of this program, 
representatives of the Clerks’ Union came with us to tell the 
Commission that they were satisfied that the Union Pacific 
had been fair to them. 


So it went, on a larger scale last spring, when Congress 
was deciding whether to extend the Coordinator Act, with 
its protection to labor in the event of coordinations. Repre- 
sentatives of railroad labor and management arrived at an 
understanding as to how railroad labor should be protected 
in the event of coordinations. Together they went to Con- 
gress and told its members that the Coordinator Act was no 
longer needed. 

Today more than ever before, railroad management 
appreciates the stake that railroad labor has in the industry. 
Railroad labor, on the other hand, realizes too that its in- 
terests are interwoven with the welfare of railroads. This 
spells a new era of understanding. Of course, there will be 
arguments—battles if you will—within the family, with 
government, and with the public. But we all realize, I be- 
lieve, that we must stick together to protect the public 
interest, to make railroad investments safer, and to insure 
for labor, a more secure and, may I say, a more abundant life. 

In the railroad industry we have, under the chastened 
but invigorated spirit instilled by economic misfortune and 
public castigation, tried to preserve both the true values of 
conservatism and of radicalism. These values have come to 
be recognized better by management, by labor, and by 
government. 


The definition of words changes through usage. But if 
I understand the meaning of one word, this merging of con- 
servative and radical ideas going on in the railroad industry 
may well be termed “progressive.” To return once more to 
the wise counsel of Emerson uttered a century ago when the 
railroad was an infant and modern industry was only a 
dream: “These two antagonists,”’—the conservative and the 
radical—“each is a good half but an impossible whole. Each 
exposes the abuses of the other, but in a true society, in a true 
man, both must combine.” 
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Transportation and the Railroads 


ESSENTIALS OF A NATIONAL POLICY 
By HAROLD G. MOULTON, President, The Brookings Institution 


Before the Railway Business Association, attended by members of the Association of American Railroads, 
Vew York City, November 5, 1936 


E have had in this country just about one hundred 

years of transportation history. It was in 1829 that 

the possibilities of the railroad were first demon- 
strated and it was in the decade of the 1830's that the first 
extensive systems of transportation in the form of canals, 
railways, and turnpike highways were promoted—chiefly, it is 
of interest to recall, under the auspices of state governments. 
In the century that has elapsed since these early beginnings 
we have witnessed in turn the development of gigantic rail- 
way systems under private enterprise; the virtual disappear- 
ance of the movement of goods over turnpikes, canals, and 
even rivers; the resurrection of water transportation; the 
emergence of new and potent competitors to the railways in 
the form of highway and pipe line carriers; and the begin- 
nings of air transport. 

Accompanying these swift changes in the evolution of 
transportation in the United States have come corresponding 
variations in public attitude and policy with respect to trans- 
portation. In the early years turnpikes, waterways, and rail- 
roads were fostered, not as independent competing agencies 
but as co-ordinated transportation systems—some of the early 
charters conferring broad titles such as the New Jersey Rail- 
road and Transportation Company. Following the era of 
railroad monopoly, other forms of transportation came to be 
looked upon as necessary for the protection of shippers against 
the unbridled power of the Iron Horse. In place of subsidies 
and special grants for the encouragement of railroad develop- 
ment, the emphasis shifted to the subsidization of rival forms 
of transport; and free enterprise in the development and 
operation of railway systems was hedged about with govern- 
ment regulations designed to prevent discriminations, to pro- 
tect the weak, and to insure reasonable levels of rates. Today 
competition again prevails in transportation, but with the 
rules of the game ill-defined and inequitable. 

As we survey the present transportation problem in the 
light of this history, where precisely do we stand and what 
changes in emphasis or reorganization of policy, if any, are 
required? Is the transportation policy of this country sound 
in its essential elements, and is it conducive to the most 
efficient and economical movement of traffic? The issues in- 
volved are of transcendent importance. 

In a general way everyone recognizes that transportation 
is a basic industry; but we are all prone to overlook its far- 
reaching effects upon the operation of the economic system 
as a whole. A few facts will serve to remind us of its vital 
importance. The investment in transportation routes and 
facilities is equal to something like 15 per cent of the entire 
wealth of the nation, and exceeds the aggregate value of all 
our farm lands and farm buildings. The operating revenues 
of the railways during the past 25 years have normally run 


from 8 to 9 per cent of the aggregate revenues—or income— 
arising out of the nation’s productive operations. For all 
transportation agencies the proportion is at least 15 per cent. 
The wages paid by railroads and other transportation com- 
panies are equal to more than 15 per cent of the total wage 
bill of the nation. 


These statements showing the relation between trans- 
portation investment, revenues, and wages and the aggregate 
wealth, income, and wages of the nation, indicate in a general 
way how much f¢ransportation costs the rest of the economic 
system. If 15 per cent of the total national income is paid 
to transportation companies for the services which they render, 
it is evident that, in the large, the transportation companies 
have charged for their services something like 15 per cent 
of the value of all goods and services produced. Without 
trying to claim a precision which the figures would not 
warrant, it is none the less evident from these rough esti- 
mates—as well as from common observation—that no other 
single service is comparable to transportation in the magni- 
tude of its bearing upon the ultimate cost of goods and 
services to the consumer. 


It follows that the extent of our economic progress in 
the years that lie ahead will depend in a very important way 
upon what happens in the field of transportation. If we could 
be unhampered in applying all the engineering advances 
which are available at the present time, and were in a position 
to operate the entire transportation system of the country 
with the minimum of waste, it would be possible to effect 
economies during the next 10 or 15 years which would liter- 
ally dwarf the accomplishments of any like period in the past. 
Under these circumstances transportation would be making a 
major contribution to economic progress through promoting 
progressive reductions in costs of production. If, on the other 
hand, the transportation industry for any reason fails to make 
effective use of existing knowledge, and if the costs of trans- 
portation remain at existing levels or decline at a snail’s 
pace, then transportation will constitute a serious barrier to 
the raising of the living standards of the American people. 

We have had in recent years a great increase in effi- 
ciency both in rail and highway transportation. The improve- 
ment of highways and the increasing size, speed, and flexi- 
bility of trucks have substantially reduced the costs of 
highway transportation. On the railroad side, the enormous 
expenditures that have been made in the past fifteen years 
for the purchase of new and more efficient equipment and 
for the improvement of roadway and structures, signaling 
devices, etc., have reduced the unit cost of moving freight at 
least one-third. 


But the results of these technical and managerial im- 
provements have been substantially offset, by other develop- 
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ments pertaining to the organization of the transportation 
system as a whole. It is an arresting fact that with a net 
increase in total railway investment of over four billion 
dollars from 1923 to 1929 there were no significant reduc- 
tions in transportation charges to shippers. Passenger revenues 
decreased from 3.03 to 2.81 cents per passenger mile and 
freight revenues from 1.13 to 1.09 cents per ton mile, these 
reductions being materially less than the decrease in the 
general level of prices of manufactured goods. Meanwhile 
the rate of return on railway investment increased a little, 
but not sufficiently to provide adequate reserves against a 
period of depression. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is to be found in 
the failure of railroad traffic to increase in line with invest- 
ment. While the net investment in the railways was ex- 
panded during the seven years under review by about 20 per 
cent the ton miles of freight traffic increased only about 8 
per cent and the number of passenger miles decreased by 
nearly 20 per cent. 

The situation in the twenties is in striking contrast to 
that in the twenty-five years prior to the war. Between 1888 
and 1913 the ton miles of freight traffic increased trom 68.7 
billions to 301.7 billions, or nearly four and a half times. 
Meanwhile the cost to shippers, as measured by receipts per 
ton mile of freight, decreased by 27 per cent—during a period 
when the general level of wholesale prices was rising by 22 
per cent. On the passenger side the number of passenger 
miles increased three-fold and passenger receipts per mile 
decreased by 15 per cent. It is of interest also to compare the 
traffic trends during these two periods in relation to popula- 
tion. In the former period the ton miles of freight per capita 
increased three-fold, while the passenger miles per capita 
doubled. From 1923 to 1929, on the other hand, the ton 
miles of freight per capita remained almost exactly stationary, 
while the passenger miles per capita decreased by about 30 
per cent. 

To summarize the situation in the twenties, we may set 
side by side four facts: (1) Extensive improvements in rail- 
road properties and equipment; (2) significant operating 
economies; (3) stationary freight and declining passenger 
trafic; and (4) inconsequential reductions in charges to rail- 
way users. We should normally expect the first two to result 
in substantial reductions in transportation charges, but this 
has been prevented by the decrease in the density of traffic. 
Thus the remarkable achievements in efficiency have been 
practically nullified. 

The failure of railroad traffic to increase in a period of 
expanding population and expanding volume of business is of 
course attributable to the competition of other forms of trans- 
portation. For just about tweny-five years we have been 
developing other types of carriers to share the transportation 
business, and in the last fifteen years these other agencies 
have, in the large, just about absorbed all of the increase in 
traffic. 

If this capturing of traffic by other transportation agen- 
cies were based solely upon demonstrated efficiency and econ- 
omy in the movement of goods, we would have to conclude 
that the developments which have occurred are definitely in 
the national interest, that the railroads are falling behind 
the march of progress and destined to play a role of secondary 
importance in the future, if not to go the way of the stage- 
coach and the covered wagon. 






But it is emphatically not the case that the inferiority 
of railroad transportation from the standpoint of cost and 
service has been demonstrated. Both water and highway 
transportation have been subsidized—the former to the full 
extent of the overhead costs, and the latter extensively, though 
in varying degree in different states and under differing con- 
ditions. Moreover, inequalities in taxation, and in regulations 
with respect to public requirements and standards, wages and 
employment conditions, have profoundly influenced the con- 
ditions of competition. 

Three results flow from this anomalous situation: 

First, the comparative rates quoted by shippers do not 
reflect real costs. To the degree that subsidies or relief from 
taxation are extended to any particular type of transportation 
agency, that agency is able to quote rates which are less than 
the economic costs of performing the service. The balance is 
defrayed by the public treasury, which means ultimately by 
the taxpayers of the country. 

Second, traffic may in consequence often be shipped by 
other than the cheapest method—all elements of cost in- 
cluded. Shippers are concerned with rates. They will route 
their trafic by whatever agency offers the lowest rate, regard- 
less of whether a part of the charges are borne by taxpayers. 

Third, there has been an extensive duplication of trans- 
portation facilities. We had built up by 1929 a transporta- 
tion capacity, in terms of fixed properties, more than double 
the nation’s requirements, and we also had a large volume 
of unutilized equipment. To a considerable extent of course 
we find a duplication of facilities in the railroad system alone, 
but in a much larger degree the excess is attributable to the 
growth of other forms of transportation. 

This piling up of investment in the transportation in- 
dustry has served to increase the costs of transportation to the 
nation as a whole. The failure of railroad traffic to grow in 
proportion to investment has, as we have seen, prevented any 
material reduction in rail charges; and in the case of other 
forms of transportation, the reduction in costs is more ap- 
parent than real, since the hidden subsidies are not included 
in the charges paid by the shipper. In the well chosen words 
of Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, “The time has surely come to 
deal with these matters with an eye to the general welfare 
of the community, which in the end foots the bills. The 
present situation is shot through with waste which somebody 
must pay for, and it is creating conditions which are destruc- 
tive in many different ways.” 

Considerable emphasis has been placed in recent years 
upon the importance of a co-ordinated transportation system. 
Railways, waterways, highways, airways, it is urged, should 
somehow be made to complement and supplement one another 
in the business of transportation. Sometimes it is assumed 
that the goal can be attained by co-operation between these 
competing agencies in the movement of traffic. And again it 
is assumed that specialization in transportation service is what 
is required—with each agency supplying the particular type 
of service for which it is naturally adapted. It is taken for 
granted, moreover, that each form of transportation is “en- 
titled to its place in the sun”; and our legislation still provides 
for the maintenance of competition among various agencies 
“in full force and vigor.” 

Such conceptions as these do not focus squarely upon 
the vital requirement, namely, the furnishing of transporta- 
tion service in the cheapest and most efficient manner possible. 
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In pursuit of this objective there should be no predisposition 
to favor any particular type of transportation agency. It is 
immaterial whether all traffic moves by one form of trans- 
portation or another, whether certain types of traffic are car- 
ried exclusively by some particular agency, or whether all 
forms of transportation are employed in the movement of a 
given consignment. The goal is a system which will make it 
possible to move goods from point of origin to point of des- 
tination at minimum cost (all elements of cost included)— 
whether the traffic goes by railway, waterway, or highway, 


-or by a combination of agencies. 


It is probably true that each particular type of trans- 
portation has relative advantages in the performance of cer- 
tain types of service. Trucks, for example, have an advan- 
tageous flexibility of operation in terminal areas, whereas the 
railway train, as a transportation unit, has definite advan- 
tages in the matter of economy and speed for road haul. 
Whatever may be true of canal and river transportation, it is 
certain that both truck and railway transportation must be 
accorded significant places in a system of transportation. 

That highway transportation cannot satisfactorily or 
economically entirely replace railroad transportation is evident 
from a simple statement of what would be involved if the 
highways were to carry all of the freight traffic of the nation. 
On a very conservative basis of estimating, it would require, 
to move the nation’s total freight business over the highways, 
about six times as many employees as are now engaged in 
vperating the railways. Including those already engaged in 
highway transportation, this would mean well over 20 per 
cent of the total labor supply of the nation. To present the 
picture in another way—to carry by highway a volume of 
trafic equal to that of 1929 would require at least 4 million 
additional trucks moving over inter-city highways. This is 
the key to the relative costs involved. 

We cannot expect to have genuinely effective co-ordina- 
tion in the business of transporting goods so long as our 
transportation agencies remain as independently organized 
competing companies. Under these circumstances each agency 
always desires to move the traffic all the way, or as far as 
possible, over its facilities and there is always an attempt to 
make rates so as to accomplish this purpose. The reason of 
course is that, once loaded and on the line, the cost of moving 
goods added distances is relatively small. Railroad history is 
replete with illustrations of this principle. 

This problem cannot be solved by having the govern- 
ment arbitrarily adjust rates so as to make traffic move part 
way by one agency and part by another. The question of the 
cheapest route, all factors considered, varies with different 
consignments and the special requirements involved. Such a 
problem can be handled effectively only by means of trans- 
portation companies having freedom to use the various forms 
of transportation in whatever combination experience may 
prove to be the most economical in moving goods or persons 
from any place to anywhere. 

A transportation company would seek out the cheapest 
means, or combination of means, of moving traffic and would 
not be interested in having it shipped most of the way by 
truck, railroad, or water, as the case might be, because of 
any special interest in some particular form of transportation. 
If it proved cheaper to send certain commodities by highway 
than by rail, it would send them by highway. If it proved 
cheaper to send them by a combination method it would use 


several forms of transportation. Through experimentation we 
would gradually ascertain the proper place of each type of 
transport; and if some proved to have no legitimate field 
they would cease to be used. 

The development of companies engaging in all forms of 
transportation would not necessarily mean that no companies 
would remain as specialized agencies. We would still have, 
particularly in the field of local transportation, independent 
companies engaged in specialized services, and we would still 
have the operation of privately owned trucks. 

The problem of regulation would remain, to be sure. 
But if all our forms of transportation were placed on a basis 
of economic parity with respect to subsidies, taxes, etc.— 
with the full costs of transportation imposed upon the ship- 
per where they belong—and if then the business of trans- 
portation were conducted largely by general transportation 
companies, the entire problem of regulation would be enor- 
mously simplified. 

In the view of some the solution of our transportation 
difficulties is to be found in government ownership and 
operation of the railways. While there is no organized move- 
ment in this direction at the moment there is no little latent 
sentiment in favor of turning the railways over to the gov- 
ernment as the best way out of a bad situation. Let us ask, 
therefore, whether under government ownership the basic 
problems which we have been discussing would automatically 
be solved. 

If the government owned and operated the railways 
the following issues with respect to the relations between the 
railroads and other forms of transportation would imme- 
diately present themselves: 

(1) Should taxes be levied on railway properties but 
not on other transportation properties? 

(2) Should the investment of the government in the 
railway system, together with the cost of maintaining way 
and structures, be considered in making rates, or should these 
overhead and general costs be a charge against taxpayers, 
as is the case with waterways? 

(3) Should the hours of labor and rates of pay on com- 
mercial trucks and water carriers be unregulated, or brought 
into adjustment with those on the government railways? 

(4) Should rates be adjusted with a view to maintain- 
ing each and every form of transportation “in full force and 
vigor’? 

(5) Should some centralized agency be created to de- 
termine the place in the sun deserved by each? 

(6) Should the division of trafic among different agen- 
cies be determined on some arbitrary basis, or should it be 
determined by the test of relative efficiency and economy— 
with all elements of cost included? 

(7) Should the several forms of transportation be fur- 
ther expanded by independently operating government agen- 
cies, without reference to total transport requirements? 

These are of course essentially the same issues with 
which we are now confronted. We would get increased 
efficiency in transportation and lower costs only to the 
degree that duplicate facilities were elimin-ted and that 
trafic was permitted to move over the particular agency or 
combination of agencies that could perform the service most 
economically. 

There does not appear to be good reason for believing 
that with government ownership and operation of the rail- 
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ways a solution of these basic problems would be readily 
possible. We are too familiar with the pressure of locality 
and group interests to believe that waterway appropriations 
and subsidies can be summarily eliminated ; we are too familiar 
with the condition of the federal budget to believe that the 
government would be willing to abandon the effort to have 
the railways pay their way; and we are too familiar with 
the slow moving and cumbersome machinery of government 
to have confidence in any early adjustment of conflicting 
interests and points of view. 

Apart from these larger issues of transportation policy 
we may also well take account of certain forces, pressures, 
and tendencies operating within government which militate 
against operating efficiency. Mention may be made of the 
new and vast opportunities for the lobbyist seeking special 
favors in the way of service or rates; the political bargaining 
between labor and the government with respect to wages 
and hours; and the enormous power and influence over busi- 
ness enterprise which would. accompany the transfer of rail- 
way purchases to the government. 

Railway purchases before the depression averaged nearly 
2.5 billion dollars annually. They accounted for about 21 per 
cent of the iron and steel output of the country, 24 per cent 
of the coal, 15 per cent of the forest products, and 12 per 
cent of the fuel output, and gave employment to a half 
million workers in manufacturing, forestry, and mining in 
hundreds of cities and communities in all parts of the coun- 
try. The significance of railway purchases may be indicated 
by noting that government purchases of materials and sup- 
plies of every kind now aggregate only about one-third the 
normal volume of railway purchases. The number of railway 
employees at present is about 1,150,000, which may be com- 
pared with about 270,000 in the Postal Service and 835,000 
in the entire administrative division of the government. 
Though discussion is precluded by lack of space the implica- 
tions of government ownership and operation of the railways 
from the standpoint of the government budget should not be 
overlooked. 

Such recent facts as the refusal of Congress to sanction 
capital improvements if they mean displacement of labor; 
the Florida canal episode; the accounting procedure of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation; the increasing disregard of 
Civil Service principles; and the tendency to bring hitherto 
independent commissions and agencies under party control do 
not inspire confidence that government railway operation 
would be on a high plane of efficiency. Nor do the inde- 
pendent promotional activities of the various government 


agencies concerned with special forms of transportation sug- 
gest a satisfactory co-ordination in the development of a 
transportation system under government auspices. 


With respect to national transportation policy we ob- 
viously stand today at a junction point, and must choose the 
route we will take. As a result of confused and unco- 
ordinated policies we have created excessive transportation 
facilities, giving us heavy overhead costs and hence high 
levels of charges. A basic industry, universally related to the 
processes of production, is not performing its service effec- 
tively and is tending to impede rather than promote rapid 
economic progress. What are the essential requirements for 
a correction of this situation? 


In brief, the answer is that we should decide now that 
for the next ten or fifteen years a vigorous effort should be 
made to work out these problems under a system of private 
ownership and operation. Whatever criticisms of railway 
management may have been warranted at certain periods in 
the past no one can doubt that the spirit of progress now 
rules the rails. Moreover, although some roads still have 
serious problems of financial readjustment, every indication 
points to a general improvement in railway financial condition 
and to the ability of the roads to carry out extensive pro- 
grams of rehabilitation over the years ahead. 


The developments now under way in the application of 
scientific research to. the railway industry, and the experi- 
mentation being conducted with reference to rates and ser- 
vice and the physical co-ordination of various forms of trans- 
portation should not be interrupted. 


Real progress has also been made in recent years toward 
a clearer understanding of the issues involved in regulation. 
It is now recognized that railway regulation must be con- 
ceived in much broader terms than merely controlling the 
power of monopolies and ensuring reasonable rates to ship- 
pers. It has become apparent that unregulated and subsidized 
competition between rival carriers may be destructive and 
involve enormous economic costs to the nation. There is still 
confusion of thinking and conflict of policy with respect to 
important issues, but the recent broadening of the scope of 
government regulation has prepared the way for a progres- 
sive clarification of the issues involved as well as for the 
gradual development of more equitable and efficient stand- 
ards of regulation. 


The development of the transportation system by these 


evolutionary processes offers the surest guaranty of genuine 
progress. 


What Kind of Government 
for Businessr 


By THOMAS W. PANGBORN, President, National Founders Association, Chicago 
Before the 40th Annual Meeting, New York, November 18, 1936 


SHORT time ago I was talking over current pub- 
A lic affairs with a man of my acquaintance. He 
was a sincere man, kindly, and intellectually hon- 
est. It happened, however, that he had little practical busi- 
ness experience. He had never had the task which is 


constantly yours, of designing and producing goods, of em- 
ploying and working with labor, of improving his product 
to keep abreast of vigorous competition, of struggling to 
meet an industrial payroll, of meeting an ever-increasing tax 
burden. As a consequence his views were determined far 
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more by emotion than cold reason, and his starting point on 
any question was merely whether something proposed was 
apparently desirable. If so, he was for it on the basis of 
desirability and subscribed to the usual method of securing 
the result by passing another law. 


When I ventured, as I did, to point out the impractica- 
bility of many things recently done in the name of “public 
welfare” and “social security”; when I referred to the tre- 
mendous costs involved ; when I showed a few unexpected and 
undesirable results flowing from apparently worthy efforts to 
improve the lot of the underprivileged through compulsory 
legislation; he finally turned to me with these questions: 
“Well, what is your idea of the way these things should be 
done? I notice you criticize many of these things, but you 
haven’t suggested any alternative. Just what kind of govern- 
ment do you want?” 


That, gentlemen, is a fair question; it is a question which 
deserves a more complete answer than I was able at the time 
to give. I have given the details of this incident because it 
seems to me it has a far wider significance than appears on 
the surface. There are literally millions of American citizens 
who, like my friend, are honest and sincere, but who have 
never considered but one side of public questions. They are 
not governed by malice or ill-will. If they had had the oppor- 
tunity for practical business experience they would probably 
view public questions as you and I do. Their attitude is deter- 
mined, not by prejudice but by lack of information. Their 
lack of information, coupled with their very sincerity, makes 
them easy converts to the politician who reaches them and 
plays upon their sympathies and emotions. 


It seemed to me, as I thought the matter over later, that 
the question he had addressed to me was not for me, merely 
as an individual, to answer. It was a basic question, in the 
minds of many, many people, and one which business men 
must answer satisfactorily if they wish to compete success- 
fully in the market places of public opinion. Industry is to- 
day doing a far better job of selling itself to the public than 
it has ever done before. But the task is a large, a difficult, 
and a continuing one. It must be done. Its necessity is not gov- 
erned by the results of one election. Human nature being 
what it is, the task is to reverse the trend of public thinking, 
and to provide the sincere but uninformed citizen an alterna- 
tive to the patent medicines peddled on every street corner by 
the public office holder and office seeker. If I can contribute 
even a small part toward this result, it is my duty to do so. 
Accordingly, viewing myself not merely as an individual, but 
rather as a representative, average business man, I want to 
devote myself to the question: “What kind of government 
does the business man want?” 


I realize that there are some persons who are not open 
minded, and who answer facts by the convenient method of 
ignoring them. To such persons, business will never be able 
to carry conviction. But the vicious, the shiftless, the profes- 
sional business-baiters, are in the minority, and will always 
be in the minority unless government policy is such as to 
bolster their position and swell their ranks. Such persons are 
blind because they will not see. They are deaf because they 
stop their ears to the truth as to what business is and what it 
has contributed to the upbuilding of America. We can make 
little progress with them. We may, by enlisting the unin- 


formed but sincere, reduce the strength of the agitator and his 
camp-followers to relatively harmless proportions. 


Aside from any specific things business men desire of 
government, and above everything else, they want their rela- 
tions with government to be on a sound, a friendly, and a sym- 
pathetic basis. Government car) never treat private business 
fairly unless it recognizes the value and worth of our com- 
petitive system of industry and trade. This is not primarily a 
matter of action; it is a matter of attitude. There has grown 
up in recent years a habit on the part of government of sneer- 
ing at business; of belittling its accomplishments; of ques- 
tioning its integrity and its efficiency. Hand in hand with this 
has developed a deliberate campaign of emphasizing the su- 
perior integrity and efficiency of government. But the govern- 
ment, like every other institution, is run by human beings, 
and that being true, it is subject to all the human imperfec- 
tions of any other humanly conducted institution. There is 
nothing about appointment to government office that neces- 
sarily makes the appointee any different, either better or 
worse, than he was in private life. President Roosevelt 
himself recognized this when, as Governor of New York, 
he said: 

“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by ‘mas- 
ter minds,’ in whose judgment and will all the people 
may gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly 
apparent at Washington during these last ten years. 
Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so unselfish, so 
willing to decide unhesitatingly against their own 
personal interests or private prejudices; men almost 
godlike in their ability to hold the scales of Justice with 
an even hand, such a government might be to the inter- 
est of the country, but there are none such on our politi- 
cal horizon, and we cannot expect a complete reversal 
of all the teachings of history.” 


The first thing the business man wants, therefore, is re- 
establishment of the right relationship with his government. 
He wants the government to which, through taxation, he con- 
tributes so large a part of his income, to display a spirit of 
fair play in its dealings with him. When the government seeks 
his cooperation, as it did under N.R.A., he wants to feel that 
he will in turn receive the sympathetic cooperation of his 
government. After all, the word is cooperation, and should 
mean nothing less. Business does not again wish to find, 
through bitter disillusionment, that the government asked for 
cooperation, but really expected surrender. 


The attitude of government toward business during the 
past four years reminds me of a story told by Bert Williams, 
the famous colored comedian: 


He used to tell in his melancholy way of the days 
when he was a boy and tried to lift the chronic depres- 
sion in his family. He caught fish and tried to sell them 
in the neighborhood. One Saturday he got a particularly 
fine string of trout, and started his round in high hope. 
But he had a bad day. Everybody turned him down. 
Nobody wanted fish. At last he got to the outskirts of 
the village and saw a big house on the top of a high 
hill. The folks up there, he figured, must have plenty of 
money and might give a little chap a break. It was a 
hot day, the sun beat down on him unmercifully, but he 
trudged manfully up the dusty road, got to the house, 
and rapped at the back door. A sour-looking person 
appeared. 
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“Got some nice fish, this mawnin’,” said Bert. 
“Look at dat string. You can have ‘em for only fifty 
cents.” 

“No, I don’t want any fish,” was the reply. 

But the boy was a fair salesman. He hung on. “Look 
at dem fish, mister. Did you ever see anything so pretty 
in your life? Nice and fresh, too. Jist caught ’em.” 

“I told you I don’t want any. Get out of here.” 

The boy turned away and slowly made his way 
down the hili. When he got to the bottom he sat down 
on a rock to rest and give himself up to the blues. Just 
as he got up to start for home, he heard a voice calling, 
“Hey, there!” He looked up and saw the man standing 
in front of the house waving to him. It was a long grind 
up there again, but Bert clutched his string of fish and 
punished his tired legs to do their best and at last stood 
panting before his customer. 

The man looked him over; then said, “And I don’t 
want any fish next Saturday, either.”’ 


That story is typical. It shows what business has had to 
contend with for Four Long Years. The cycle has always 
been the same: A request for cooperation, followed by a 
promise of benefits, and ending in disillusionment. And then 
the same cycle: An offer of a “breathing spell,” followed by 
assurance of “no new taxes,” and ending in a drastic and 
punitive program of “soaking the rich.” But the inevitable 
result has been that not only were the few rich ones soaked ; 
thousands of innocent by-standers were injured in the reck- 
less onward rush of the government machine. 

Right relationship, therefore, friendly and sympathetic 
relationship, between government and business, is the first 
need of the business man and, incidentally, of the govern- 
ment itself. 

One method of bringing this about is to remove from 
public office those who think only of the political advantage 
of scolding business and casting baseless insinuations at those 
engaged in business. For the term “business” means more 
than the few people who happen to manage our large cor- 
porations. It means hundreds of thousands of small and 
average-size manufacturers, merchants and tradesmen. It 
means millions of people engaged in selling and servicing 
the products of industry in millions of homes throughout the 
land. It means other millions of investors, large and small, 
in the structure of American business. It is not even smart 
politics to treat them badly; it is bad politics, and it is bad 
government. A primary step in restoring a proper relation- 
ship between government and industry is, therefore, to weed 
out the disciples of discord and replace them with the Doug- 
lases and the McCarls of yesterday, who represent the high- 
est ideals of public service. 


A second step in the process is for government and in- 
dustry each to understand its own functions, to respect its 
own limitations, and to do its own job,—no more and no less. 
I can not overemphasize this point, because it is just as 
dangerous to have a government which attempts too much as 
one which does too little. 

I believe the record shows that industry, on the whole, 
has understood its functions better and has done its job better, 
than has government. It is the purpose of industry to produce 
and distribute more and more of the things that people need 
and want. That job has been well done. The record is one of 
a constantly increasing standard of living in America. And 





hand in hand with our increased production and wider dis- 
tribution of goods, have come higher wages and shorter hours 
for labor. The trend is clear and unmistakable. It will con- 
tinue, perhaps at an even higher rate, if only government does 
not through mistaken zeal, coupled with political ambition, 
actually retard the process by vainly trying to compel it to 
operate faster. 

The formula which industry accepts is this :* 

The standard of living of the nation is very largely 
measured by the physical amount of manufactured products 
which is annually distributed to the people, whether for im- 
mediate consumption or for continuous enjoyment or for use 
in further production. There is no practical limit to the stand- 
ard of living because there is no limit to the need for useful 
things. 

If the cost of production is increased through artificial 
devices which diminish output in relation to real wages, then 
the available volume of goods is reduced in relation to buying 
power. This can mean only— 


1) Higher sales prices 

2) Reduced consumption 

3) Curtailment of production and employment 

4) Diminished opportunity for profitable use of capital 

5) Reduced buying of raw material and less employ- 
ment in the industries producing it. 


THIS CYCLE MEANS DEPRESSION 


Conversely, if the cost of production is decreased, 
through improved methods and machinery, so as to increase 
output in relation to real wages, then the available volume 
of goods is increased in relation to buying power. This can 
mean only— 


1) Lower sales prices 

2) Increased consumption 

3) Increase of production and employment 

4) Enlarged opportunity for profitable use of capital 

5) Increased buying of raw material and more em- 
ployment in the industries producing it. 


THIS CYCLE MEANS PROSPERITY 


Now, what about the functions of government? I take it 
to be obvious that the sphere of government is political, not 
economic. It was not conceived or fashioned to engage in 
business enterprise. It is supposed to keep the channels of 
trade and commerce open; to insure freedom of trade; to 
stand as policeman or umpire where private monopoly and 
unfair trade may threaten. But it is not supposed to become 
one of the competitors. There are definite reasons why gov- 
ernment cannot successfully engage in private enterprise. 
But even if it could do so, it would still be unfair for it to do 
so, using the money of the citizen to compete with him. Such 
competition is grossly unfair, and it is the business of govern- 
ment to prevent unfair competition, not to engage in it. 

Our friend and former President, S. Wells Utley, in his 
recent remarkable book on The American System, has cata- 
logued some convincing reasons why government employees 
can never perform the functions of private, free labor as effi- 


*From Report of Committee on Relation of Govern- 
ment to Industry, National Association of Manufacturers, 


December 4, 1935. 
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ciently. Here are some of the reasons, which I have taken the 
liberty of paraphrasing: 


1. There is no payment by results. A man may get paid 
as much for doing a job badly as for doing it well. 
2. There is no fear of discharge. Civil Service or polit- 
ical influence will usually save him. 
There are no profits to be made, and no losses that 
can’t be paid out of the public treasury. 
There is no danger of losing customers. People who 
do business with the government aren’t usually asked 
to, they’re told to. 
The main thing in government is not success, but ac- 
curacy. The aim is to avoid mistakes. The less a man 
does, the fewer his chances of mistake. 
Time is of little or no consequence. It isn’t his time, 
it’s someone else’s. 
The work is impersonal. Hence the fixation of blame 
is difficult. 
There is ordinarily no competition, so the govern- 
ment service, being a monopoly, is not improved by 
outside pressure. 


In foreign affairs, the Federal government is, and prop- 
erly should be, supreme. We should endorse wholeheartedly 
the Good Neighbor policy in our relations with other coun- 
tries. But the Good Neighbor policy, like charity, should 
begin at home. Any domestic policy which ignores the mutual 
interdependence of our own people is fraught with peril. We 
can not safely legislate on the basis that there is a natural 
antagonism between labor and management; between debtors 
and creditors; between farmers and city people; or between 
business and government itself. That way lies discord, class 
warfare, and bad government. That is a Bad Neighbor policy. 
It will not work in a free country. That was the fundamental 
fault in the N.R.A. and the A.A.A. It lies at the root of the 
Wagner Labor Act, which was based entirely upon the mis- 
taken idea that American wage earners shared William 
Green’s conception of “our enemy, the employer.” 

Fortunately for the country, every Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which has passed on the Wagner Act has held it un- 
constitutional as applied to manufacturing. It is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Let us hope that our 
highest tribunal will reject it as it did the Siamese Twins, the 
N.R.A. and the A.A.A. 

The primary function of any government is to maintain 
order. If it fails in that, it is not a government; it is only a 
debating society. But before the Federal Government under- 
takes to intervene in every petty local dispute between em- 
ployers and employees,—disputes which require knowledge 
of local conditions, and application of purely local remedies, 
it would do well to discharge its major functions of settling 
disputes of a national character. Until the Federal Govern- 
ment has demonstrated more ability, more tact, and more 
resolution than it has yet exhibited in the great radical move- 
ment aimed at national and international shipping on the 
Pacific Coast, it had best leave to State and local governments 
the minor disputes to which the Wagner Act is addressed. 

Business does not object to reasonable regulation in the 
public interest. It does not object to taxation for the support 


of government. But it rightly objects to taxation for the sup- 
port of extravagance and waste. It rightly objects to taxation 
by a government which fails to perform essential functions 
and wastes its substance performing non-essential functions. 
And it rightly objects to taxation, not for the purpose of rais- 
ing necessary revenue, but for the undisclosed purpose of 
regulating matters over which the Federal Government has 
no constitutional authority. 

Government should set an example in prudence, in good 
management, in fair dealing, and in economy. Above all, it 
should set an example in honorable conduct. This means that 
it should make no promises that it cannot keep, and those it 
does make it should scrupulously discharge. It should not 
promise “social security” when it knows that there is no such 
thing in an insecure world. It should not promise a “more 
abundant life” while pursuing policies of restriction which 
mean less production, less distribution, less abundance, and 
worst of all, less opportunity for all. 

“What kind of government does the business man 
want?” 

If I sense the attitude of the average business man he 
does not want favors or privileges from government. He 
knows they come to him from the pockets of others. He 
knows too that in the long run he pays, not once but many 
times, for such favors. 

He wants, above all, an honest and an honorable govern- 
ment. He wants an efficient and effective government. He 
wants a government which understands its functions and dis- 
charges them, but which also understands its limitations and 
respects them. He wants a government which practices and 
teaches economy. He wants a government which believes in 
America’s future and does not “sell America short.” He 
wants a government which calls into its councils the best men 
it can get, and makes it possible for them to stay there with- 
out loss of self-respect. 

Professor Raymond Moley, one of President Roosevelt’s 
original advisers, made a significant statement in an address 


at White Sulphur Springs on October 9, 1936. He said :* 


“Now to grow a bit personal. I’m an average fel- 
low. I lived some forty-odd years of my life looking in 
on business as a consumer. I read a lot about business, 
of course. Ard then I had a chance to run a business 
myself—a hotel business, it happened to be. What I 
learned there has giver’ me not only a vastly more sym- 
pathetic understanding of business, but an appreciation 
of the things that business is doing for the public. Now, 
gentlemen, it took that experience to teach me these 
lessons.” 


If more men who understand the problems and the ac- 
complishments of our American business system were able to 
participate in our government, we should have what we most 
need,—a sound and lasting relationship between government 
and business. And business would again be freed to resume 
its cycle,—to produce more and better goods, for more peo- 
ple to use and enjoy,—that is the American method of pro- 
ducing the more abundant life. 


(* “Regulation: How Much Can Business Stand?” be- 
fore Association of National Advertisers, VITAL 
SPEECHES, Nov. 1, 1936, p. 37.—Ed.) 
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